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GREETINGS FROM OUR NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
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To the Members of the American Association of 

University Women, Greetings: 

HE program of our Association is so carefully 

planned for your use, the organization of our 
staff and its personnel so carefully worked out for 
your service, that no new resolutions on the part of 
the organization, as Organization, seem necessary. 
The business of the Association is centered in per- 
manent offices at Washington. The Departments 
of Executive Work, of Education, and of Finance 
are in admirable working order. The alliance exist- 
ing between the National Organization and the 
Branches, as well as between the National Organiza- 
tion and the International Federation, grows closer 
and more definite with each passing year. 

What is needed in our Association is participation 
by the membership in its opportunities and in its 
responsibilities. "The membership as a whole is not 
using to its fullest capacity the educational service 


which our Association renders. The newer colleges 
and universities of our country are not being en- 
couraged with definiteness and intelligence to higher 
standards of scholarship. The problem of ownership 
in the National Headquarters and Club in Washing- 
ton has not been helped to its solution by our mem- 
bership as a whole. 

The opportunities for service through the American 
Association of University Women are immeasurable. 
The members must, however, be able to solve their 
own problems before they solve the problems of the 
larger community. In 1924, may we not, having 
thought upon these things, become an organization 
in which every member assumes intelligently her 
particular responsibility and makes real in the life 
of her community the purpose of the National As- 
sociation. 

Yours very earnestly, 


AuRELIA Henry REINHARDT. 


AN AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN COMMITTEE 
ON EVERY CAMPUS 


N active committee is needed on every cam- 
pus in the country where there are women 
students, for codperation with the American Asso- 
‘ation of University Women. 
rn been asked to report on a committee 
formed some time ago at Mills College with a treble 
purpose: 

First, to aid the busy women members of the Mills 
College faculty to keep in touch with the activities 
of the Association, its local branch, its national work, 
and its international program and plans. 

Second, to encourage membership in the San 
Francisco Branch among newcomers to the teaching 
group or to the Graduate School. 

Third, to make one more link of educational 
interest in the Alumnae Association itself. 

The committee has seven members: the chairman, 
Dr. Vernette Gibbons, Membership Worker for the 
San Francisco Bay Branch; Miss Jeanette Gay, 
Membership Worker for the Mills Alumnae As- 


sociation; Miss Rosalind Cassidy, Liason officer for 
the California State Division of the A. A. U. W; 
Miss Emma K. Whiton, Liason Officer for the 
National Association; Miss Amy Cryan, Laison 
Officer for the International Federation; Miss Rosa- 
lind Keep, Secretary of the Committee. 

The usefulness of such an organization has been 
proved in several ways. Practically every woman 
member of the teaching group at Mills College is 
a member of the A. A. U. W. The membership in 
the Mills Alumnae Association is growing slowly but 
steadily. In regard to this year’s problem of Head- 
quarters and Club House Purchase, the Mills Com- 
mittee has done valiant service. It has responded 
loyally to the estimated quota of each member's 
responsibility and has organized to give a benefit on 
the evening of Saturday, February 16, to complete 
the Mills’ pledge of $1000 to the Headquarters and 
Club House Fund. 

Does this not seem a practical plan for drawing 
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available members into the Association? Does it 
not seem a practical plan for encouraging members 
already in the Association into a contact more inti- 
mate, more influential, and more constructive than 
that which often exists? When the convention meets 
at Washington in April, may we not hear from other 


colleges that they have formed 2 like committee for 
rendering better service to the Association and 
creating avenues through which the Association can 
better serve its membership? 


AuRELIA Henry REINHARDT. 


THE PRESENT RANGE OF WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


RE you familiar with the ten main fields of work 

being carried on by your Association, and by 
the National Headquarters in Washington? Can 
you name five of the ten before you read the following 
summary ? 

1. The Committee on Admission of Colleges and 
Universities made a careful study of thirty-nine 
institutions at a recent meeting. Of the six hundred 
or more universities and colleges in the United 
States, one hundred and thirty-four are at the present 
time on our list of institutional members. The 
committee studies the conditions and work of each 
institution and sends back constructive criticism and 
suggestions to the applying colleges. The Associa- 
tion thus helps to improve conditions for women 
students in physical education, medical supervision, 
housing, and social life, and for women faculty in 
salary, promotion, and tenure. 

2. Fellowships and scholarships for women stu- 
dents have been, since 1890, one of the chief interests 
of the Association. ‘Two new fellowships for gradu- 
ate study have this year been given into our care, 
one by the Phi Mu National Fraternity, and one by 
the University of Madrid for work at that university. 
There are now eleven such graduate fellowships 
awarded by the Association, in addition to several 
hundred undergraduate scholarships provided and 
awarded by branches. 

3. The Journat publishes articles dealing with 
many aspects of the education of women, and in- 
forms the members about the work carried on by the 
national organization. 

4. The International Federation of University 
Women, of which the A. A. U. W. is a member, 
assists in the exchange of women professors and 
students from country to country, and develops 
relationships among the university women of the 
eighteen countries in the Federation. 

5. The program for study of modern education, 
prepared by the educational secretary, has been 
adopted by a large number of branches. Special 
emphasis is being placed on the study of elementary 
education and the pre-school age. 

6. The National A. A. U. W. Club, now four 
years old, occupies part of the National Headquar- 


ters building at 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Last year over five hundred university 
women living outside of Washington, and a con- 
siderable number of women from foreign countries, 
made use of the Club. 

7. The A. A. U. W. offices serve as a bureau of 
information to university women on educational and 
vocational subjects, and to many other bureaus, 
organizations, and publications in answer to all 
kinds of inquiries about university women. ” 

8. Standing and special committees make various 
surveys, investigations, and reports. There are, at 
the present time, special committees on housing, 
student government, and codperation in the Bok 
Peace Plan. Through a Committee on Legislative 
Policies, legislative work on such measures as the 
children’s amendment and a federal department of 
education, is being done by representatives of the 
Association in accordance with resolutions of sup- 
port adopted at the annual convention. 

9. The 268 branches, one or more in every state, 
and one in Shanghai, Manila, Tokio, and Honolulu, 
with our 19,000 national members, are doing many 
kinds of local educational and social work, from a 
model day nursery for the children of mothers work- 
ing in factories in Fall River, and the election of able 
university women on the School Board in Milwau- 
kee, to the improvement of the milk supply and the 
lowering of infant mortality in San Francisco. 

10. Wider coéperation with other national organ- 
izations and movements has been made possible by 
having our National Headquarters in Washington. 
We are working with the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Intercollegiate Bureau of Vocational In- 
formation, the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee, the National Association of Deans of Women, 
The National Council of Women, the Association to 
Aid Scientific Research by Women, and other like 
organizations. 

At the annual convention in Saint Louis in 1919, 
it was voted to raise the dues from one dollar to two 
dollars, because the purchasing power of two dol- 
lars had become practically that of one dollar before 
1914. This increase was needed to carry on the 
work of the Association already organized. Within 
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the next year a National A. A. U. W. Club was 
undertaken, and the A. A. U. W. became a member 
of the International Federation of University Women 
with the allocation of twelve and one-half cents of 
the two dollars from every member as dues to meet 
these two additional departments. In the year 
1922 a membership campaign was carried on, an 
educational secretary was appointed, and the nation- 
al offices were moved from Ithaca to Washington. 
There has been marked extension and expansion 
in the work of our organization during the past four 
years in the International Federation of University 
Women, the Educational Program, the National 
Club, the National Headquarters offices in Wash- 
ington, the increase in number of local groups serv- 


ing their own communities in many ways, the greater 
number of fellowships and scholarships, and wider 
coéperation with other organizations. The mem- 
bership campaign up to this time has brought in 
enough to pay its own expenses. The increased 
membership, on the present basis, will meet about 
one-third of the additional expenditure made nec- 
essary by the expansion of our work. 

How can we get sufficient income to carry on this 
work with economy, but also with efficiency? Will 
our 268 branches and our 19,000 national members 
be thinking of this question and send their delegates 
to the Washington convention in April prepared to 
help answer it? 


Mina Kerr. 


PROGRESS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


HE carrying out of the educational program as 
adopted at the convention has been greatly 
handicapped this year by the lack of funds and by 
the lack of a JourNAL or other regular means of 
communication with members of the Association. 
On February 28, however, the Educational Secre- 
tary received from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial the following letter: 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Memorial, 
held yesterday, the following resolution was passed: 

Resolved that the sum of $27,000 be, and it hereby is, 
appropriated to the American Association of University 
Women for the promotion of their educational program: 
$3,000 for the period beginning March 1, 1924, and ending 
May 31, 1924; $12,000 for the period beginning June 1, 
1924, and ending May 31, 1925; $12,000 for the period 
beginning June 1, 1925, and ending May 31, 1926. 


Negotiations for this grant have been carried on 
for several months. Our success in securing it is a 
tribute to the Association and to the importance of 
the educational program. By the terms of the ap- 
plication, agreed upon by the executive and educa- 
tional secretaries and by the representative of the 
Memorial, the grant is to be used exclusively for 
the carrying on of the two projects: the study of the 
pre-school child, and the elementary school study. 
It provides in the case of the pre-school study that a 
few study groups be formed, to work under careful 
direction as to materials, methods of study, and con- 
duct of meetings. From-the experience gained in the 
first year in conducting these study groups, improved 
methods of carrying on this project will be utilized 
in the next year with a larger number of groups. It 
will be possible under this grant to supply the groups 
with much more and better material and to give more 
frequent and better advice on outlines and methods 
of work than has been possible this year with our 
limited funds and staff. The Laura Spelman Rocke- 


feller Memorial is interested primarily in demonstrat- 
ing through our Association the possibilities of extra- 
mural adult education in the field of the pre-school 
child. ‘The hope is that we may develop in our study 
groups methods that will be available for other 
groups, that we may make records of pre-school 
children and contribute to the knowledge of the 
learning process in children. 

It is interesting that so large a number of round 
table groups on the pre-school child have been 
formed. It is probable that in the next ten years 
some of the most important contributions to educa- 
tion will lie in this field, in the discovery of the early 
differences between young children, the nature of 
the learning process, the building up of habits, the 
needs and requirements of this period. It is sig- 
nificant that members of our Association are show- 
ing so much interest in this new field. 

In considering the progress of the educational pro- 
gram let us remember first that the National Associa- 
tion has undertaken a long term program of from five 
to ten years. It was to be expected that it would get 
under way slowly, that the number of branches un- 
dertaking it would be few at first and increase from 
year to year, and that the projects would become 
more and more definite, take on increasingly con- 
crete form, as time went on. It was intended to 
be not a fixed but a developing program and to be 
flexible enough to suit the varying public educational 
situations in the different communities in which we 
have branches. Contrary to expectations, over 
eighteen branches are now studying Curriculum 
Essentials, over twenty-two the Pre-School Child, 
and over thirty-six, International Relations. 

Let us recall the purpose of the program. It was, 
briefly, to reduce as speedily as possible the educa- 
tional lag, the lag between the educational practices 
in the schools of today and the scientific knowledge 
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significant for education which has been accumulat- 
ing in the last ten years. There are people who 
think that the lag has been greatly accelerated in 
recent years. We were to familiarize ourselves with 
current educational practice in our own commun- 
ities, with modern educational knowledge, and to 
help to convey this knowledge to the people of our 
communities in order to speed up change in the 
schools. Through study groups we were first to 
become informed of modern educational require- 
ments and tendencies and then to be interpreters 
of these requirements to a wider group in the com- 
munity. The particular object of study and of 
interest chosen was curriculum revision in the ele- 
mentary schools. Even the briefest consideration 
of curriculum or program revision raises at once 
questions as to the objects and aims of the curric- 
ulum, as to the nature of the children for whom the 
curriculum is planned, and as to the place of the 
school in a scheme of social education. One of the 
most significant facts to which our study brings us 
is the recognition of individual differences among 
children. The question arises should the curric- 
ulum, then, be adjusted to the child, or the child to 
the curriculum? This problem, and even a brief 
observation of the elementary school population, 
point to the need of clinics, or bureaus of educa- 
tional research in which, as early as possible, cases 


of maladjustment may be examined and the proper 


treatment secured. Such adjustments as this, to- 
gether with proper classification of children within the 
grades, through psychological and achievement tests 
and some consideration of other factors, form an indis- 
pensable condition of any effective program revision. 

I should like to have your opinions on the follow- 
ing points as to be especially studied in the Round 
Table groups next year in connection with curric- 
ulum revision: 


1. Individual differences among children and their 
significance in curriculum revision and curriculum 
administration. 

2. The work of bureaus of educational research 
and child guidance clinics. 


If your work on the elementary study has given 
you other suggestions for making the program more 


concrete next year, please send them into me. Your 
letter should be in my hands by April 1. 

The second project on the program, a study of 
the education of women in the liberal arts college, 
has not been undertaken because, when the Educa- 
tional Research Committee of the Commonwealth 
Fund had completed its study of the liberal arts 
college, it decided that it had devoted as much of 
the money at its disposal to a general descriptive 
study of arts college education as was justified. Our 
Association has not been in a position as yet to finance 
such a study. 

We are now considering plans for financing and 
carrying on a study of policies in regard to promo- 
tion and tenure of college and university faculties. 

The interest in the study of international prob- 
lems has been amazing also. Over thirty-six In- 
ternational Round Tables have been formed, and 
possibly others of which we have not heard. In 
Rochester, Minnesota, the Round Table is open also 
to men, and to women who are not members of the 
branch, and a group of 125 men and women has been 
formed there to study international questions under 
a leader. In Washington, D. C., a group of 25 
meets bi-weekly to carry on really careful study 
of international problems. 

As to the other projects undertaken by the As- 
sociation, a report of the work of the Committee on 
the Bok Peace Award will be included in the JourRNAL. 
The textbook investigation is in the hands of a com- 
mittee, composed of Mrs. O. H. Martin of Kansas 
City, Mrs. Raymond Morgan of Washington, D. C., 
and Dr. Mary Floyd Williams of San Francisco. The 
study of types of codperation for home service is being 
planned by Mrs. Ethel Puffer Howes of Scarsdale, 
New York. 

A conference of educational chairmen of branches 
and states is being planned for the convention. We 
shall want to discuss: what your study group has con- 
sidered this year; what the specific need is in your 
community for help from the branch in speeding up 
modern education; what contact your group has 
made with the schools; what plan of work for next 
year has developed out of this year’s study. 

FRANCES Fenton BERNARD, 
Educational Secretary. 





ACADEMIC STATUS OF WOMEN ON UNIVERSITY FACULTIES 


Eprror’s Nore:—This article was given at the annual convention of the American Association of University Women, Portland, 
Oregon, in July, 1923. At the request of the president of the» Canadian Federation of University Women, who heard it at 
Portland, it was read at the annual meeting of the Canadian Federation in Winnipeg, Canada, in August, 1923. 


FAMOUS professor was in the habit of ap- 

proaching his problems with three Socratic 
questions: (1) What is it? (2) Why? (3) What 
are you going to do about it? I can think of no 
more direct or illuminating method of approaching 
this problem than by these three questions. 

First, then, what are the facts of the case? They 
are easily ascertainable. We are all familiar with 
the study made by Committee W for the American 
Association of University Professors. But 4% of 
the full professorships in coeducational institutions 
are held by women, less than 3%, if Home Eco- 
nomics and Physical Education are excluded; and 
this in face of the fact that 31% of the students are 
women.! Of the 104 universities and colleges noted, 
26% have no woman of any grade of professorial 
rank in the arts departments, while 47% have no 
woman holding a full professorship. 

In addition, a separate study of the American 
universities has been made in preparation for this 
paper. The word university was interpreted nar- 
rowly, not because the writer is not fully cognizant of 
the way in which the word is used by this association, 
but because, since the subject had already been dis- 
cussed at our convention in Kansas City in April, 
1922, it was thought possible that the desire was to 
have it presented from a slightly different angle. 

Before presenting the results of the study, it is 
necessary to state that seventy universities were 
included in the study, the basis of selection being 
approval by the Association of American Univer- 
sities.2 Included are all officers of instruction of the 
rank of instructor or above, associates being counted 
only where they outrank instructor, but assistant 
instructors being in each case included. Some tables 
might upon intimate knowledge need revision, as it 
is not always possible to determine sex by the form 
of a name. Wherever real doubt existed in the 
writer’s mind, an effort was made to solve the doubt 
by direct query at the institution concerned. Fur- 
thermore, the study has been confined wholly to 
the academic lines. Home economics, physical 
education, music, arts,’ agriculture, and education 
have been rigorously excluded, not because these 


'See Bulletin of The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, Oct., 1921. 

? Not all the catalogues used were for the same year, as it 
proved impossible to secure the latest edition in each case, but 
none were older than 1921-2. 

3 Fine arts has not been included, as there exist in so many insti- 
tutions schools of architecture, that anything short of a rigid line 
of exclusion would result in the presentation of misleading data 
and untrustworthy results. 


lines are not regarded as important and scientific, 
but solely because we desired to get the bald facts 
with regard to the academic lines clearly before us. 
Valuable studies might well be made to ascertain the 
facts as to law and medicine, where a superficial 
observation would incline the speaker to believe that 
women are being received relatively more cordially 
just at present than in the academic lines. And 
likewise rigid exclusion has followed of all the techni- 
cal lines in which men might be regarded as having 
a natural monopoly, such as mining, engineering, 
veterinary science, pharmacy, law, dentistry, etc. 
With the study held then strictly to the academic 
for men as well as for women, it would seem fair and 
just to ask why these facts exist in the university 
world. 
The study reduced to its lowest dimensions showed 
the following ratio: 


No. on all university faculties (academic 


No. of women on university faculties 


Women thus constitute only about 9% of our uni- 
versity faculties as compared with about 20% if all 
our colleges and universities are taken into considera- 
tion. 

As is well recognized by this time, the dispropor- 
tion between the sexes becomes much more telling 
when we consider the numbers only of full profes- 
sorial rank. There are just 28 women enjoying the 
full title in the strictly academic lines as compared 
with 2,110 men, or about 14%. Full women pro- 
fessors are found in only 18 universities, while 43 do 
not so honor any woman. ‘The largest number of 
women of that rank found in any one institution is 5, 
and in only two instances were these professorships 
combined with the deanship. It is a startling fact 
that the general low percentage cannot be attributed 
to the inclusion of technical institutions when one 
finds such a conspicuous example of that class of 
institution as Purdue University exalting a woman to 
full rank inthe English department, though many state 
universities with large enrollments of women have 
not one woman above the rank of instructor. Like- 
wise, one cannot refrain from noting that the small 
coeducational university is no more liberal, often 
less so, than the huge state university. 

The number of women increases, naturally, with 
the descent in rank: 

No. full professors women 28 
Associate professors (here are many deans) 35 
Assistant professors 129 
Instructors (low pay and much drudgery). 488 
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It is also conspicuous that, although there are more 
women in the English and Romance departments, 
they are found scattered in all departments so that 
we can neither conclude that there exists unfitness 
for certain lines nor an insuperable prejudice against 
women in any line. 

In order to answer our second question, why this 
great discrimination against women exists in our 
higher seats of learning, it was necessary to have 
recourse to a questionnaire. To avoid duplication 
of the work performed by the committee of the Pro- 
fessors’ Association, the results of which may still be 
forthcoming though not yet available, the ques- 
tionnaire was designed to secure opinion and experi- 
ence from an entirely different group of university 
people. In this manner it was conceived that this 
study would supplement and make broader any 
results which that committee may have secured. 
That committee sought, it will be recalled, the 
opinion of the dean and of one man and of one woman 
professor, where there was a woman in the faculty, 
in each of the institutions represented in the associa- 
tion. In general the present study has been directed 
to secure the opinion of heads or chairmen of depart- 
ments,—though a chairman of a department was not 
taboo if he chanced also to be serving as dean,—be- 
cause in our universities initial selection of new 
appointees rests usually with the heads or chairmen 
of departments. ‘Two women who are chairmen of 
departments were interrogated. 

The departments selected were: (1) The Modern 
Languages, (2) English, and (3) the Social Sciences. 
This selection was, admittedly, arbitrary, but was 
made for three reasons: because women with ade- 
quate training are available in these departments; 
because they have distinguished themselves more 
especially in these fields; and because they have been 
more generously received in these lines than others 
and therefore these would be the departments in 
which men would have the best basis for a compara- 
tive judgment. But, in, addition, a questionnaire 
went frequently to a fourth, a scientific, department 
—psychology, chemistry, or botany and to the de- 
partment of education,' in order to secure sufficient 
breadth through many departments to make the 
results truly representative of our university opinion. 

The returns have been gratifying beyond the 
speaker’s greatest expectations, especially when the 
fact is taken into consideration that the persons to 
whom they were addressed had almost all left their 
universities for the summer vacation and that replies 
had to be available in two weeks and less. To 70 
universities 202 questionnaires were sent; replies 


1 It may seem illogical to include professors of education when I 
refused to include the department in my statistical study, but I 
had become so impressed with the low rank accorded women in 
this field that I particularly wished to get at the workings of the 
masculine mind of those occupying our chairs of education. 


have been returned by 129 professors—over one-half 
—representing 53 universities, though 25 of them 
were returned blank, despite my earnest request for 
an expression of opinion regardless of whether or not 
the institution in question had women upon its 
faculty... The speaker wishes to. express her grati- 
tude to the men, many of them eminent in their 
respective fields, for the frankness and generous full- 
ness with which they responded, some even inclosing 
long personal letters the better to set forth their 
views. They proved decidedly helpful and illumi- 
nating—to say nothing of interesting. Geographi- 
cally, they have come from all parts of the country, 
so that conclusions reflect all shades of sentiment, 
eastern and western, northern and southern. 

The fourteen questions determined upon are 
somewhat similar to those compiled by the Pro- 
fessors’ Committee, not because a convenient model 
was slavishly followed, but because these were the 
very queries which would shed light on the “why” 
of these conditions. The questions with the returns 
are tabulated below, while the space here is reserved 
for a discussion of the replies.? 

1. Does the system of promotion in your institution apply to 
men and women alike? Yes, 68; No, 6. 
2. Would you give preference to a man over a woman candidate 
if both were of equal merit? Yes, 60; No, 27. 
3. If the woman were superior in equipment and personality, 
would you still give the man preference? Yes, 27; No, 47. 
4. Would you say from your contact with your colleagues that 
men would prefer not to have women on the faculty? 
Yes, 46 (sometimes qualified); No, 45. 
. Do women do equally good teaching as men in your judgment? 
If not, wherein. lies the weakness? Yes, 55; No, 32. 
6. Do women in your judgment inspire students to do higher 


ao 


work equally as well as men? Yes, 29; No, 34. (Some 
say with exceptions.) 
7. Do men students prefer men to women as teachers? If so, 


why? Yes, 65; No, 15. 

8. Are women given equal opportunity to teach advanced 
classes? Yes, 41; No, 25. 

9. On the average do men or women carry the greater number of 
hours of work? 59 reply the same; 5 declare men carry 
more hours of class work or laboratory. 

10. Are women appointed equally with men on your faculty 
committees? Yes, 53; No, 17. 

11. Do they serve equally well? Yes, 43; No, 13. 

12. Do the women members of your faculty compare favorably 
with the men in productive scholarship? Yes, 15; No, 55. 

13. Do the women members of the faculty take as active an inter- 
est as the men in the larger issues concerning the life and 
development of the university? Yes, 40; No, 30. 

14. Are the women as conversant with the social, civic, and 
economic problems of the day as the men of the faculty? 
Yes, 40; No, 44. 


The first question, whether the system of promo- 
tion applied equally to men and women, brought 


1 Most declined to answer because, as the university with which 
they were associated had only men in its faculty and student 
body, “‘ these questions do not apply.” 

One reply seemed like an effort to evade, “I have nothing to 
do with these problems—being simply a professor.” 

2 The totals vary from reply to reply, as all questions were not 
answered. 


— 
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forth the frequent response that it did theoretically, 
but not practically. Probably, the rather caustic 
reply, ““The system is apparently a secret,’ comes 
near the crux of this whole question, for an open, 
standardized system of promotion is needed for men 
and women alike, as President Scholz of Reed Col- 
lege has pointed out. 

Questions two, three, and four, which were de- 
signed to ascertain whether men were really pre- 
ferred to women and the reasons for such prefer- 
ence, may conveniently be treated together. Sixty 
replies frankly declared that between candidates pre- 
senting equal claims to merit, the man would be 
preferred; only 27 as opposed to 47 would prefer an 
inferior man to a superior woman; while only about 
half the number responding voiced the opinion that 
their colleagues would prefer not to have women on 
the faculty. Many qualified their statements so 
that the consensus of opinion reflected in these re- 
plies would more fairly be stated by saying that the 
majority of men are not averse theoretically to a 
limited number of women in the lower positions and 
in the deanship, of course. The following reply 
probably represents the view accurately: ‘“‘They do 
not desire women except in departments other than 
their own and except in positions lower than Pro- 
fessor.” One reply went so far as to declare that 
‘“‘a few women may contribute something useful to 
a university staff.”’ 

One consistent soul wrote that he could not prefer 
an inferior man to a superior woman and still regard 
“myself as faithfully discharging a public trust.” I 
feel, however, that it should be recorded that sev- 
eral prominent men in large men’s universities went 
out of their way to declare that they had no personal 
prejudice on the subject, and that some men de- 
clared emphatically for the best teacher as always 
preferable, regardless of sex. 

While the subject to be taught and type of student 
to be handled weighed in the minds of some in pre- 
ferring an inferior man, the ratio between the sexes 
seems to have been a determining factor with a great 
many, as they “do not want education to be regarded 
as an effeminate job.” “We need more men,” de- 
clared the head of an English department, voicing 
the fear of many men in this department of a mo- 
nopoly by women, “—about fifty-fifty would be the 
ideal proportion throughout school and _ college.” 
But relatively few seem to favor so generous a ratio. 
Let the following excerpt tell its own tale: “At this 
time we are adding a member to the department, 
which now consists of four men and two women. 
There is a very attractive woman available whom 
we would select except for the proportion of men 
and women.” 

The reasons presented for this preference for men 
may he classified under seven main heads. First 
comes the feeling variously designated as tradition, 


custom, or prejudice, frankly admitted by a num- 
ber: “Our educational world is pretty much man- 
made; both students and professors accept it as 
such. We do not and cannot in actual spirit and 
practice give equal consideration to women.” Be- 
lief in the “superior scholarship of men” might per- 
haps also be fairly disposed of as a tradition. Pos- 
sibly, the plea of physical inferiority will have also 
to go into the limbo of prejudice, as well as the plea 
of preference for a man encumbered with a family 
over a woman free from family claims. Sex sol- 
idarity appeared as another cause. “Because I am 
a man,” was the blunt answer in one instance. One 
feels some sympathy with the plea of a chemist that 
he is unwilling to demand of a woman many diffi- 
cult and disagreeable tasks which fall to the lot of 
the regular chemist. Another dislikes to be “re- 
strained by courtesy to the sex.’’ Another puts this 
same feeling somewhat convincingly: “I think it is 
psychologically impossible for men entirely to ignore 
in their dealings with women the fact that they are 
dealing with persons that are not men, persons who 
must be treated in a different way. The whole re- 
lation is set in another key. This makes 
men find life simpler in its workaday aspects when 
one’s colleagues and instructors are men.” 

Next comes the argument that a woman is not so 
well received as a man—either by the public, or by 
the students. Though the subject will be dealt 
with more fully later on, note must be made at this 
point of the assertion that both sexes of the student 
body greatly prefer men and do better work for them. 

The eternal marriage problem with its concomitant 
argument of a lack of professional seriousness is 
repeatedly advanced, and with justice, for everyone 
who has had the problem of filling posts vacated by 
women about to become brides knows the tempta- 
tion of registering a vow to engage no more women. 
This argument appears again and again in varied 
phraseology: ‘Men do not get married and leave 
me in the lurch.” “All normal young men and 
women expect to marry sooner or later. The men 
then expect to work even harder. The women ex- 
pect to give up their professional work. This is the 
crux. This attitude affects all their early work.” 
Another writer states, “I would prefer a man, be- 
cause they are more single in their professional seri- 
ousness, more concerned with teaching as a life work, 
more vital in their relationship to the subject matter 
of scholarship.” 

The charge of temperamental vagaries is a serious 
one. “Men grow old better, are easier to get on 
with, are less insistent on their own point of view, 
and are readier to give and take,” declares one per- 
son. “They cause less friction,’ declares another. 
“Occasionally we get a doctor—man or woman— 
who is strong, capable, even brilliant, but somewhat 
queer. In cases of that sort, the man is likely to 
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be preferred. A man knows something about what 
to do with a man of that sort, but he is helpless in 
dealing with a woman.” “Women,” another pro- 
fessor holds, “even women who are scholars, look 
at questions of scholarship in a little different way 
from men. They do not play the game quite as 
men do. This men do not like.” 

The way in which women stand—or do not stand 
—the strain of work constitutes another serious 
point which gives us women pause. “Compared 
with men, there are few women who are willing to 
pay the price of a university career. Few women 
drwe themselves in research.” The two following 
quotations are the sad result of experience in uni- 
versities which have been rather more than unusually 
friendly to women: “We have two women on our 
staff_—some twelve. My experience prompts me to 
say that we shall not add a third. This is not be- 
cause of any personal shortcomings of those two 
incumbents. My own experience with 
women on faculties is that they do not and cannot 
stand the gaff of contest as men do. A woman holds 
firmly up to a certain point and then makes the 
whole point a personal issue. She either turns ‘cat’ 
(pardon the expression) and begins tongue-lashing 
or else begins to plead with tears. And a man 
doesn’t want either one in college and business life. 
On the other hand, frankly, woman is, in part, vic- 
tim of a man-made world, into whose activities he 


simply does not welcome her with his completely 


unbiased soul. And her tears and beratings unfor- 
tunately often serve but to intensify his prejudices.” 

Also, listen to this comment from a university 
which has been equally generous to women: “Like 
most men, I prefer women to men in every way. 
But I have grown to be afraid of them in university 
positions. They are almost sure to develop griev- 
ances and to air them constantly. A man, under 
similar circumstances, would be beaten over the 
head till he behaved. Women cannot be disciplined. 
They talk about equal treatment; but they really 
want preferred treatment. Latterly, they have 
combined more or less to support each other. The 
result is that they show marked signs of looking at 
every university question from that point of view. 
Instead of becoming an integral part of the univer- 
sity, they show a tendency to become a foreign, irri- 
tating body within the university.” 

The criticism of our teaching brought out by ques- 
tion No. 5, while unfair in some particulars, should 
prove stimulating and helpful to some of our num- 
ber. Fifty-five men thought we teach equally well 
with men, while 32 thought not, though a number 
conceded marked exceptions to the general rule of 
inferiority. One man had thought the work equal be- 
fore experience with women instructors had led him 
to doubt it. A very great many thought that the 
question turned on the subject, women doing good 


work in English but not in the philosophical or ab- 
stract subjects; many conceded equal or better work 
in undergraduate work, but inferior in advanced; 
some thought they did equally good teaching with 
women students. Some stressed the fact, which is 
apparent, that it is a question of the individual, as 
capable and competent teachers are found in both 
“camps.” 

One frank criticism of his brother men may put us 
in a good humor for the criticisms of our work. 
““Women probably do better teaching than men, for 
they usually do not teach to such an advanced age 
and therefore do not develop pedagogical ossifica- 
tion to the extent that many men do.” 

A number, and it was more often stated by heads 
of English departments than by others, think women 
do a better job of routine work, such as freshman 
composition, than men, as they are “painstaking, 
conscientious, and enthusiastic.”” One professor, 
however, comments caustically, “In positions of low 
salary, involving much drudgery, women do better 
than men, but solely because they are more nearly 
tied to the business of teaching than man.” 

The chief of the criticisms offered meriting con- 
sideration were: First,—and it was voiced more 
often than any other,—a tendency to a narrow point 
of view, due, some graciously conceded, to narrower 
experiences. Possibly, the professor who pronounced 
women dictatorial and dogmatic in their views had 
this in mind. Secondly, women were held not so 
virile and definite, except by spurts. ‘Women can- 
not stand the gaff of hard, patient intensity with 
students.”” Men held their sex more fearless and 
found women, though more sympathetic, less ag- 
gressive and rigorous in their methods. It was, 
personally, a surprise to read that woman are more 
passive than men in the classroom, sitting most of 
the hour and using the blackboard and visual meth- 
ods sparingly (this from an educational depart- 
ment), as it does not tally with my experience. In 
the third place, the charge of being too conven- 
tional-minded, of lacking mental freedom, breadth, 
and passion, was laid at our door. 

The charge of being good only at routine work is 
too serious not to challenge the careful thought of 
every woman teacher. One of our most noted 
thinkers and teachers condemned us as “‘too fond of 
school-keeping methods”; another passed judgment 
tersely in these words, “good drill-masters, rarely 
inspiring leaders.” 

One quotation must suffice in the appraisal of our 
ability to inspire students to do higher work. ‘‘ Wom- 
en, in their nature, think of other things than their 
work. . Men seldom think of anything else; hence, 
they are more constant.” 

Sixty-five responses asserted that men students— 
women students also, often—prefer men instructors 
to women. A careful study of the responses, sup- 
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plemented by statements from the wives of pro- 
fessors, forces the speaker to the conclusion that this 
is probably true except for a certain small section in 
the Central West, and from this area men professors 
frankly state that they detect no preference. The 
reasons put forward are, to say the least, interesting. 
Prejudice in favor of the man instructor, as being 
more often master of his subject, is charged against 
women students as much as against men students 
too persistently to be disregarded entirely. “The 
preference of women for men teachers is much 
stronger than is the preference of men. This is the 
stumbling block to the appointment of women. 
Men students prefer them and women students 
prefer them much more. I have investigated this 
point many times in reference to the appointment of 
women in the department. “It is a fact that has to 
be recognized,” writes a distinguished man from one 
of our largest universities. A second explanation 
suggested is that in the approach and treatment of 
a subject men generally show a wider and more 
mature grasp, one less influenced by small issues. 
Again, it is thought that men wish escape after four 
years of high school from petticoat rule; that they 
enjoy the virility of a more forceful man, free from 
the fussiness of women. But probably a more 


cogent reason is the fact that men feel freer to discuss 
their views with men, and I should infer that this 
applies to discussion of personal affairs as well as 


to open discussion in the classroom. “There is com- 
plaint in some subjects that women are arbitrary in 
their opinions and object to proper discussion where 
difference of opinion is natural,’’ one professor as- 
sures us. “They feel that men understand them 
better,” is a reasonable argument. But I was 
startled to read that men prefer men “unless they 
are grade-seekers,” inferring that women mark more 
leniently than men. Again, my experience runs 
counter to that charge. 

In fairness to men students, the assertion that in 
the “Engineering College, our students are glad to be 
taught English by women” must be noted. It cer- 
tainly would be desirable to do just what one reply 
sarcastically recommended, “Ask the men students 
themselves why.” I am not at all certain that a 
majority of women prefer men instructors. I am 
sure that in my undergraduate days at Chicago 
most of my fellow women students preferred a good 
teacher regardless of sex. 

In reply to the query, whether women enjoy equal 
opportunity to teach advanced classes, relatively 
few answers denied equality. But the reply, “ Yes, 
but for the most part they do not do it,”’ would hardly 
satisfy women. They would, we may be sure, if they 
could. Repeatedly, the plea is offered that women 
are not prepared to take advanced classes, i.e., 
that relatively few have the higher degrees. Here 
it would be pertinent to discuss whether there is an 


adequate number of women properly equipped for 
the work. Records of the number of women taking 
the higher degrees this past June from most of the 
universities! granting the doctor’s degree, reveal 69 
taking the doctor’s degree. Columbia alone be- 
stowed 471 master’s degrees in 1922, but the doc- 
torate on only 20 women out of a total of 107. 

The question relating to women’s service on 
faculty committees elicited from one professor in one 
of our large technical institutions the belief that they 
enjoyed their fair share of the “burden.” Thirteen 
admitted that they were discriminated against, 
while 47 insisted that they were given proportionate 
representation. A few criticisms merit considera- 
tion, as offering constructive suggestions: “They 
are less dependable in attendance.” “We have had 
one woman one year in regular college work in the 
department of during the war. She never 
attended faculty meetings (from her own choice).” 
“They seldom express opinions in faculty meetings, 
although they have every opportunity to do so.” 
“Men are more valuable in committees. Women 
accept such responsibilities reluctantly.” Women 
cannot expect to be placed on committees unless they 
give promise of being valuable members. A bit of 
sarcastic criticism may help the occasional male 
whose eyes may perchance fall upon this paper. 
“Most men are helpless as committee members. 
Women ought to do better.” 

Question No. 12, which sought expression of opin- 
ion as to our merits in the field of research scholar- 
ship, revealed but little divergence of opinion. Only 
15 replies indicated favorable comparison with men 
and honesty forces me to admit that most of these 
replies came from small institutions where probably 
little productive research was emanating even from 
the men. Still, I cannot feel that one professor states 
the situation with knowledge of the research that the 
women of the country are doing, when he says, “Of 
scores of faculty women I know, not one is a produc- 
tive scholar.” However, we must reluctantly grant 
in all candor that this is one of our weaknesses, even 
allowing for the discrepancy in numbers of scholars. 
I add the illuminating and brief reply, which I be- 
lieve exactly hits the nail on the head, “Not yet.” 

It is difficult for most of us to doubt that women 
members of the faculty take as active an interest as 
men in the larger issues of the university, but we 
cannot afford to neglect this thoughtful criticism; 
“They are too inclined to look at things from a con- 
troversial feminist point of view. Some of them are 
scornful of the rest for this very reason.” And 
again, “They are too conservative.” 

Opinion as to women’s conversance with the 
social, civic, and economic problems of the day 


1The following institutions were consulted: Bryn Mawr, 
California, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Illinois, Johns Hopkins, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Radcliffe, Wisconsin, and Yale. 
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differed widely. One writer thought some women 
more conversant than some men, but not so much so 
as they should be. Probably the following state- 
ment sums up the situation fairly: “Men as a whole 
are none too conversant with those problems, but 
the women as a rule are even less so,” with outstand- 
ing exceptions, of course. “Not yet,” tersely holds 
out the hope inspired of our recent enfranchisement. 

We are thus brought to the third of our questions: 
What are we, as individuals, and as an association, 
able to do to improve this situation? 

1. We need a larger supply of women adequately 
trained for advanced work. I know that many of 
my women coworkers are impatient of the complaint 
of a dearth of trained women, but I feel that we can- 
not neglect the statement from so many fairminded 
heads of departments. Our 1923 figures show 384 
men as opposed to 69 women, or five and a half times 
as many men, taking the doctor’s degree at most of 
the American universities granting the doctor’s 
degree. More women need to be attracted to gradu- 
ate work and to take the degree, for the degree is 
practically the sine qua non for admission to uni- 
versity faculties. 

But more important than numbers is quality. 
Certainly, no instructor should encourage a young 
woman to press on for the hard strain unless she 
manifests real ability. The writer recognizes of 
course, that we are at present treading a vicious 
circle: while the doors of the university remain closed 
to women, it is hard to lure women to graduate study: 
on the other hand, the doors cannot open till a larger 
choice of women candidates is offered. But not 
even the sternest masculinist will deny that it must 
gall an able woman to serve as inferior in a depart- 
ment headed by a man whom she knows to be her 
inferior. As an investment the doctor’s degree is 
today hardly a good investment for the average 
young woman. ‘This association through its several 
fellowships is contributing definitely and measurably 
to aid and encourage women in graduate work. 
Each new fellowship added counts as so much gain. 

2. We women must produce more research of a 
uniformly high caliber on worth-while subjects. 
Here again we must not let ourselves be daunted by 
a most natural discouragement. The rewards of 
scholarship are greater for a man than for a woman, 
as even good work seldom wins promotion or new 
calls for us. We must do it for the work’s sake— 
for good scholarship’s sake—must pay our toll of 
grinding, patient, ceaseless toil, and take our pay in 
the satisfaction and joy of good work. And toil is 
the proper word to apply to research, whether it be 
in a field like history, where everything available 
must be read, though it mount into the hundreds of 
thousands of pages, or science, where the labor of 
months may be lost in a sudden explosion. And 
here is where we women must heed the warning of 








our critic when he said we would n’t pay the price of 
a university career. I fear that I must admit that 
as a class we do not set ourselves so stubbornly to a 
task as a man, and that we more easily yield to the 
temptation of dissipating our energies with social, 
civic, and philanthropic work. 

3. We, as an organization, can perform an im- 
portant task of getting certain facts before men of 
the faculty and before the student body. It has been 
asserted that women are as stable in the academic 
world as men, that the fear of losing women from the 
faculty through marriage is a bogey. I can present 
no statistics on the subject, but certain it is that the 
presidents, deans, and heads of departments yield it 
full credence. We need then to get the facts proving 
women’s permanency clearly before them. As an 
association we could ascertain if students, more es- 
pecially women students, do prefer men as instructors 
and why; we could strive to learn fully what it is 
which makes men find us disagreeable as colleagues 
in order the better to adjust ourselves. 

4. This association could set aside a sum of money 
for the publication of scholarly articles in order to 
encourage research. Few productive scholars but 
have known the heart-breaking disappointment of 
spending weary months on some manuscript only to 
have it returned from some publisher with the state- 
ment that he recognizes it as a careful, able piece of 
work but can discern no buying public, and publish- 
ing houses are not philanthropic institutions. The 
knowledge that this association would publish in 
pamphlet form the two or three best manuscripts, 
too long for the ordinary scholarly periodicals, should 
afford a real stimulus to our women professors. I 
beg of the association earnest consideration of this 
suggestion. 

5. This association might also well create a stand- 
ing committee, not to conduct an active campaign 
for the advancement of women in university posi- 
tions—I trust we would not be guilty of such folly— 
but to watch the situation closely, to save us from 
the indiscretions of the impatient, and to offer sug- 
gestions. I would venture to suggest this in addition 
to or to continue after the committee, of which we 
have just signified our approval, initiated by the 
trustees of Smith College, has ceased its labors. 
Such a body would be supplemental to the activities 
of other organizations, such as the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, and should coéperate 
with them. Its reports of progress, as new doors are 
opened to women, could not fail to bring encourage- 
ment and fresh efforts. 

6. I cannot see why a system of exchange should 
not be initiated between a few of our large men’s 
universities and a corresponding number of womén’s 
colleges, analogous to the Harvard exchange which 
now exists with several coeducational colleges of the 
Central West, whereby some of our ablest women could 
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be tried out in teaching men alone and the men stu- 
dents exposed to the benefit of the feminine influence 
just as women in our women’s colleges are now safely 
and advantageously exposed to masculine influence. 

7. We must not hesitate to express ourselves in 
faculty and committee meetings when we have ideas 
meriting utterance. Inarticulate or silent members 
are of little value in forwarding the work of the 
university. 

8. We must be informed on the issues of the day. 
If every woman were as well informed as a very 
few faculty women I know, no charge could possibly 
be brought against us on this score. But meanwhile 
very many are vulnerable. And we can hardly be 
regarded as a great asset to a university which is 
primarily engaged in the training of citizens, when 
we fail to be living examples of good citizens. The 
duties of citizenship, no more than the duties of 
religion, can be performed vicariously. 

9. And we should be cautious not to delay by 
undue impatience and ill-timed efforts the day when 
faculty and students alike desire only the best teacher 
and questions of sex will not be raised. Is it possible 
that we are a “foreign irritating body” within any 
university; that we endeavor to win our advance- 
ment by “tears and beratings”? If we wish to 
work on equal terms with men, we must put into high 
positions women who can stand the contest with 
poised mind. 

10. And, lastly, I would suggest the devising of 
some selective process whereby the women who care 
for and will pay the price of a university career may 
be discovered. I know that this sounds hopelessly 
vague, but we all know that there are a number—a 
rather goodly number—of women who do seek and 
persist in the academic work, and the problem is to 


select them from among those who will start graduate 
work and fall by the wayside. I venture to suggest 
that all of us women in college and university work 
keep our eyes on promising young women who may 
be teaching in secondary schools for five or six years 
and then urge and help them on to graduate work. 
I recognize, naturally, the loss of several valuable 
years from productive scholarship, and no one is so 
blind as to believe that any one is safe from Cupid’s 
darts at any age, but the suggestion is flung out as a 
starting point for a better selective process for sort- 
ing out the professional-minded, scholarly woman. 

In conclusion I wish to quote bits from two letters 
which came to me in the same morning’s mail from 
the same large university to answer the men who may 
think that we women are needlessly impatient and 
should remain entirely content with the knowledge 
that “the mills of the god grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small.” 

First, the sharp comment of a departmental head: 
“TI think all such comparisons as this are silly. 
Women are sure to find their places in universities 
sooner or later. Women are not identical with men, 
but they perform equally valuable services in many 
lines and superior services in others. The trouble 
with you women is that you want to do identical 
things without thinking particularly of the ones for 
which you are best fitted by original nature.” 

And now the rebuke of a young woman who was 
leaving this very university after teaching there for 
several years without other reward for hard work 
than more hard work: “I am leaving. I am so 
sick of seeing the honors all go to the men on every 
occasion that I cannot endure it longer.” 

Ea Lonn, Pu.D., 
Associate Professor of History, Goucher College. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


HE thirty-ninth general meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women will be held 
in Washington, D. C., April 21-25, 1924. Some of 
the main subjects to be discussed at the business ses- 
sions will be: Reports of officers and committees 
concerning the work of the Association, the campaign 
for purchase of the Washington Headquarters and 
Club Building, reorganization of management of the 
National A. A. U. W. Club, financing of the present 
activities of the Association, the Educational Pro- 
gram, the Biennial Conference of the International 
Federation of University Women at Christiania. 
Following is the preliminary program of the con- 
vention: 


Monday, April 21 
9:00-10:30 
10:30-12:00 
12:00— 2:00 


Registration 

Business Session 

Informal buffet luncheon at A. A, 
U. W. Club 

Business Session 

Pan American Program at Pan Ameri- 
can Union 

Reception by the Washington Branch 


2:30- 5:30 
8:00 P.M. 


Tuesday, April 22 


9:30-12:00 Educational Program 
12:00— 2:00 Luncheon 
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2:00-5:30 Business Session 
6:00 p.m. Buffet supper at A. A. U. W. Club 
8:00 p.m. Open Meeting 


Wednesday, April 23 


9:30-12:00 Business Session 
12:00— 2:00 Luncheon 
2:00—- 4:15 Branch Conference 


Sectional Conference 
Buffet supper at A. A. U. W. Club 


4:30-— 5:30 
6:00 P.M. 


Thursday, April 24 
9:30-12:00 Conferences 
‘Trustees 
Presidents, Deans, Professors 


Affiliated Alumnae Associations 
12:00— 2:00 


2:00— 4:00 
4:00 P.M. 
7:00 P.M. 


College Group Luncheons 


Business Session 
Drive around Washington 
International Dinner 


Friday, April 25 
9:30-12:00 Business Session 
1:00 p.m. Luncheon at Goucher College 
3:00 p.m. Drive and Tea by Baltimore Branch 


Some of those who have already accepted the in- 
vitation to address the convention, are: Mlle. Mar- 
guerite Mespoulet, vice president of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women; Miss 
Johanne Stochholm, of the Danish Federation; Mrs. 
Walter J. Cannon, known for her Atlantic Monthly 
articles; Mrs. Mabel Willebrandt, Assistant At- 
torney-General, Miss Ida Tarbell, Director Rowe of 
the Pan American Union, and Ambassador Jusserand. 

It is hoped that the delegates may be received at 
the White House during the convention. 


Hotei, AccOMMODATIONS. 


The convention headquarters will be at the Wash- 
ington Hotel, 15th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
where the 1921 meeting was held. Reservations 
should be made at once. Seventy-five rooms will be 
reserved for the convention, 50 of these double and 
25 single. All rooms have as minimum price for each 
person, whether in single or double rooms, $5. 

Secondary headquarters will be at the Grace 
Dodge Hotel, one block from the Union Station. 
Fifty rooms will be reserved here, accommodating 
probably 75 guests. Rates: Single rooms, $3-$4; 
double rooms, $4-$7. 


Other Hotels: 


1. Stoneleigh Court, Connecticut Avenue and L 
Street. ‘Two squares from Club House. Will have 
about 50 rooms available. Room and bath, one 
person, $4; two persons, $5. Suite of rooms for four 
persons, $10. 

2. Hamilton Hotel, 14th and K Streets. Can 
accommodate 100 persons. All rooms with bath, 
single, $5, $6, $7; double, $7, $8, $9; double, twin 
beds, $8, $9, $10. 

3. Lee House, 15th and L Streets. Can accommo- 
date 25 or 30 persons. All rooms with bath, single, 
$4 and $5; double, $7 and $8. 

4. Hotel Martinique, 1211 Sixteenth Street. 
Special rate for convention. Single room with bath, 
$3.50; double room with bath, $6. 

5. Burlington Hotel. A few suites of 2 rooms and 
bath for 4 people, $3.50 each; a few double rooms 
with bath, $4 each. All twin beds. 

All of the hotels with the exception of the Lee 


House, are on a car or bus line, giving direct connec- § 


Lee House is 
All except the Grace 


tion with convention headquarters. 
two squares from the car line. 
Dodge are centrally located. 


THE CHRISTIANIA CONFERENCE AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Girt FROM British FEDERATION TO CAMPAIGN 
PurcuASsE Funp oF Our WASHINGTON 
HEADQUARTERS 


HE British women have shown a most generous 

spirit of interest and fellowship toward our Asso- 
ciation in a gift of one hundred dollars toward our 
fund for the purchase of the Washington Headquar- 
ters and Club Building. Following is a letter from 
the Hon. Treasurer of the B. F. U. W.: 


British Federation of University Women 


22nd January, 1924. 


Dear Miss Kerr: 

The British Federation of University Women 
have learnt with much interest from Miss Spur- 
geon on her return from America, news of the 
various activities of the American Association of 
University Women. They have been particu- 
larly interested to hear of the efforts you are 
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making in connection with the Washington 
Headquarters and Club House, and as Treasurer 
of the B. F. U. W. I have been instructed to 
send you the inclosed draft as a token of their 
lively interest. We much wish we could make a 
more substantial contribution, but trust that the 
American Association will accept this small con- 
tribution from their friends on this side as evi- 


dence of their good will and wish to codperate 
with you. 


Yours very truly, 
L. F. Nerr.ero.p, Hon. Treasurer. 


We are most grateful for this contribution, and 
appreciate the codperation and interest expressed by 
such a gift from the British women, especially since 


they are carrying their own heavy responsibility for 
Crosby Hall. 


Tue Tuirp BrenniAL CONFERENCE 


HE Third Biennial Conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women, will be 
held in Christiania, Norway, Monday, July 28 to 
Friday, August 1, 1924. The meetings will all be 
held at the University of Christiania. The growth 
of the Federation during the past year makes this 
meeting of even greater significance than was the 
Conference at Paris in 1922. 
Preliminary Program—We are printing a brief 
preliminary program of the Christiania Conference: 


July 28 Arrival at Christiania. 
Council meeting. 
gates. 

Meeting of delegates, followed by open 
meeting for University Women. 

Open Meetings for University Women. 

Open Meetings. Meeting for delegates. 

Council Meeting. Departure from Chris- 
tiania. 


Registration. 
Reception of dele- 


July 29 


July 
July 31 
Aug. ] 


It is not yet possible to draw up the full schedule 
for the meetings, but the following subjects, among 
others, will be discussed: 


. The Organization of International 
Fellowships. 
. Coéperation Among the Universities. 
3. University Women in World Affairs. The train- 
ing and experience necessary for work in 
Politics, Industry, Commerce and High Fi- 
nance, Handling of Raw Materials. 


Traveling 


Two of the speakers already assured are Dr. 
Bonnevie, President of the Norwegian Federation 
and Deputy Delegate for Norway to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, and Mrs. Corbett Ashby, 
President of the International Suffrage Alliance. 

In addition to the meetings, delegates and others 
attending the Conference will enjoy opportunities 
of seeing the places of interest in and near Christiania 
under the auspices of the Norwegian Federation. 


It is hoped that many of the delegates may also be 
able to visit the other Scandinavian countries— 
Sweden, Finland, and Denmark—whose national 
federations are sharing with the Norwegian the 
entertainment of the delegates at Christiania. 

Representation—The officers of the I. F. U. W. are 
strongly urging all national associations in the 
Federation to send their full quota of delegates to 
the meeting. Article II, Sections 2 and 3, of the 
Constitution of the I. F. U. W. provides for the ap- 
portionment of delegates: 

“National federations or associations, with a 
membership of two hundred or less, shall be entitled 
to one vote. An additional vote shall be allowed for 
each additional two hundred members above this 
number up to one thousand. 

“No national federation or association shall be 
entitled to more than five votes. Those federations 
which have more than one thousand members shall 
be allowed to send delegates to the Conference in 
the ratio of one person for every two hundred mem- 
bers, but these official delegates shall not have more 
than five votes among them.” 

The rapid growth of the American Association in 
the past year to nearly 19,000 members, entitles 
us to a representation of 93 visiting delegates, in 
addition to the 5 voting delegates. Besides these 
official representatives of the national associations, 
arrangements have been made for visiting members 
who may attend open meetings. We hope to have 
a large representation of American women who will 
return to their local groups with a greater interest in 
the achievements and possibilitics of the I. F. U. W. 

Courteous Offer of Free Visas by the Norwegian 
Foreign Office—Miss Bosanquet, the Secretary of the 
I. F. U. W., writes that the Norwegian Foreign 
Office has very kindly agreed to grant free visas to 
all delegates and non-delegates attending the Con- 
ference, provided the application forms for the visas 
are signed by the executive secretary of the national 
association. 

The Conference Tours—Yhe I. F. U. W. has ar- 
ranged with the Wayfarers Travel Agency of London 
to act as its official transportation agent, and to offer 
a group of tours so arranged as to make both pre and 
post convention travel possible as well as attendance 
at the. Conference itself. All American dele- 
gates are free to make their own plans, but we offer 
the use of the Agency in the belief that it can care for 
our people more adequately. ‘The New York repre- 
sentative of the Agency is Mr. James A. Norton, 45 
West 34th Street, New York City. He will be glad 
to furnish information about the Conference tours. 
Copies of the tours and information about the Con- 
ference may also be obtained from the office of the 
Executive Secretary, 1634 I Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is necessary, in order to secure satis- 
factory accommodations, that reservations be made 
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as soon as possible. Any members who are consider- 
ing attending the Conference should communicate 
with the Executive Secretary immediately. 

Following is a summary of the tours arranged by 
the Wayfarers Travel Agency to accommodate Con- 
ference visitors. In connection with Tip 1 travel- 
ers are free to make their own arrangements after 
August 1, and before August 1, in connection with 
Trip 2. The Wayfarers Travel Agency will be glad 
to plan itineraries to combine with either of these 
Conference tours, to suit the desires of the indi- 
viduals. 


Trip 1—Sailing on the S. S. Stavangerfjord, June 

24. Price $612. 

July 3 Arrive Bergen. 

4 In Bergen. 

5 Rail to Voss. Motor to Stalheim. 

6 Drive through Naerodal Canyon to Gud- 
vangen. Steamer on Naero Fjord to 
Balholm. 

At Balholm, “Riviera of the North.” 

8 Steamer on Sogne Fjord to Vadheim. 

Motor to Sandene. 
9 Steamer on Nord Fjord to Loen. 


~ 


10 Excursion on Loen Lake to Kjendalsbrae 
Glacier. 

11 Motor across Grjotli Mts. to Merok. 

12 Steamer on Geiranger Fjord to Hellesylt. 
Motor through Norangdal Valley to Oye. 

18 Steamer on Hjorund Fjord to Aalessund. 

14 Steamer on Romsdal Fjord to Aandalsnes. 
Motor across Romsdal Mts. Rail to 
Trondhjem. 

15 At Trondhjem. 

16 Depart A. M. 

17. Arrive A. M. Stockholm, 

18 At Stockholm. 

19 At Stockholm. 

COMMITTEE 


HE following summarized reports of the various 

committees of the Association show that there 
have been both activity and accomplishment along 
every line, during the past months. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


The Committee on International Relations is 
continuing its work to promote international friend- 
ship in every way possible. The supervision of 
credentials of all applicants for admission to Oxford is 
in the hands of a subcommittee, and presumably, 
similar work will be done for London and Cambridge. 
Meantime encouragement is given for fellowships and 
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20 Gota Canal. 

21 Gota Canal. 

22 Gota Canal. 

23 Gothenberg. 

24 To Copenhagen, via Elsinore. 
25 Copenhagen. 

26 Copenhagen. Sail P. M. 

28 Christiania A. M. 


Trip 2—Returning to New York, September 1, 
S.S. Oscar II. Price $460. 


Aug. 1 By Bergen Mt. R. R. to Voss. 
Stalheim. 
2 Drive through Naerodal Canyon to Gud- 
vangen. Steamer on Naero Fjord to 
Balholm. 
3 Steamer on Sogne Fjord to Vadheim. 
Motor to Sandene. 
4 Steamer on Nord Fjord to Olden. 
Motor across Grjotli Mts. to Merok. 
6 Steamer on Geiranger Fjord to Hellesylt. 
Motor through Norangsdal Valley to Oye. 
Steamer on Romsdal Fjord to Aandalsnes. 
Motor through the Romsdal Mts. 
9 In Trondhjem, “the Viking Capital of 
Norway.” 
Depart in A. M. by rail. 
Arrive Stockholm. 
In Stockholm. 
Steamer on Lake Maelaren and Eastern 
Gota Canal. 


Motor to 


> or 


~ 


10 
11 
12 
13 


14 On Lake Vaettern and Western Gota Canal. 

15 On Lake Vaennern and Trollhaettan Canal. 
Gothenberg P. M. 

16 Gothenberg. 

17 Rail via Elsinore to Copenhagen. 

18 Copenhagen, 

19 Copenhagen. 


20 Sail S.S. Oscar II for United States. 


ACTIVITIES 


scholarships open to all members of the International 
Federation. The Committee has very much at 
heart the establishment of a fund for international 
fellowships, but as yet has no large gifts for this 
object to report. 

Among other activities, the Committee has ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to raise, if possible, the one 
thousand pounds necessary to furnish an American 
Room in Crosby Hall, the proposed clubhouse of 
the British Federation. 

The attention of all American university women is 
called to the appeal which is being made in various 
parts of the country in behalf of Miss Tsuda’s School 





COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


in Tokio, Japan. It is probably well known that 
this is one of the best schools in the city of Tokio, 
and has an extremely high standard. Its buildings 
were entirely destroyed by the recent earthquake. 
Miss Tsuda is a Bryn Mawr woman, and the school 
has sent fine candidates to many of the Eastern 
women’s colleges in this country. Wellesley is 
proud of a graduate of the class of 1923, who was a 
student from this school, and who received all the 
academic honors in the gift of the college, including 
Phi Beta Kappa at the close of her junior year. Any 
assistance which a university can give to the school 
will have a far-reaching effect upon the education of 
Japanese women. ‘The school is independent of any 
mission boards, and consequently has not the finan- 
cial backing that a mission school would have. 
ELLEN Fitz PENDLETON. 


CoMMITTEE ON HovusING 


The Committee on Housing is working this year in 
three sections. The first, under Mrs. Mary Staples, 
Director of Housing at the University of Minnesota, 
is carrying on the work begun two years ago by Miss 
Lilian Bridgman of California on standards of hous- 
ing for women students in college dormitories. Con- 
tributions, large or small, are desired toward the 
fifty dollars needed to reprint 1,000 copies of last 
year’s preliminary report. This report has proved 
helpful in places and for purposes as widely separated 
as the rebuilding of Berkeley, California, after the 
fire, and courses at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and the first edition of 1,000 copies is 
entirely exhausted. 

The second section, under Miss Caroline V. Lynch 
of Boston, is taking up the problem of the woman 
student in large cities where dormitories are not 
provided. 

The third section, working with the chairman, 
Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood, is continuing the study of 
general family housing as a community problem. <A 
questionnaire is being sent to the branches, prepared 
with the triple purpose of collecting brief summaries 
of housing conditions in all parts of the United States, 
of stimulating thought along housing lines among 
those who fill out the questionnaires, and of indicat- 
ing the present state of intelligent, non-specialist 
public opinion as to what sort of housing program 
the country needs. 

From the branches which have lecal housing com- 
mittees there should be no trouble in securing care- 
fully filled-out questionnaires. It is hoped that the 
remaining branches will also take the time to fill them 
out, for the value of the study will be more than 
proportionately lessened if the returns are incom- 
plete, and the subject is one of major social import- 
ance, 


Epira ELMer Woop. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE POLICIES 


(a) Child Labor Amendment. 

Among the measures endorsed by the A. A. U. W. 
Convention at Portland was a Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, an amendment which 
seems to twenty or more organizations necessary, as 
the two Federal laws regulating child labor have been 
declared unconstitutional. Active work for the 
amendment is being done in Washington through 
the Child Labor Subcommittee of the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee. This special com- 
mittee is now supporting the McCormick-Foster 
Amendment which aims to give Congress power to 
pass laws prohibiting and restricting the labor of 
children. The women’s organizations that have 
endorsed the amendment are now calling upon their 
members throughout the country to give active 
support. All the branches of the A. A. U. W. are 
urged to become familiar with the present condition of 
child labor and with the reasons why an amendment 
is needed. Publicity should be given to the pro- 
posed legislation and where Congressmen are indiffer- 
ent or opposed, they should have the opportunity to 
know the attitude of the college women among their 
constituents. Child Labor pamphlets are being 
sent out to the president of every branch. There 
are only a few of them, but we hope they will be used 
to advantage. 

Child Labor hearings were begun before the House 
Judiciary Committee on February 7, and adjourned 
until February 15. The discussion was in regard to 
the several forms of amendments that had been 
introduced by members of the House. The Con- 
gressmen who had introduced bills on this subject 
appeared in behalf of their own measures. 

GrerRTRUDE MacArTHUR SLADE. 


(b) National Physical Education Bill. 

The National Physical Education Bill provides for 
Federal aid to the states towards the training of 
teachers and the training and employment of super- 
visors of physical education. 

Following a conference in November of the or- 
ganizations most interested in its passage, it was 
redrafted in a simplified form by a committee con- 
sisting of a representative of the National Physical 
Education Subcommittee of the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee. 

The principal changes made in the bill are a 
reduction of the authorized Federal appropriation 
from $10,000,000 to $5,000,000, and of the maximum 
age to receive instruction from 18 to 16 years. The 
administration of the act is put in the hands of the 
Federal Bureau of Education and the state depart- 
ments of education. The new bill (H. R. 4800) has 
been introduced in the House (January 7, 1924) by 
Representative Robert Bacon of New York, and will 
be introduced in the Senate by Senator Capper of 
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Kansas. It will be pushed independently of the bill 
for a department of physical education, inasmuch as 
the Republican party declared in favor of universal 
education in its last platform. 

Laura Purrer Morcan. 


(c) Compulsory Education and School Census Bill for 
the District of Columbia. 

This measure (S. 2040 in the 67th Congress) has 
been adopted again by the Board of Education and 
has been referred to the Local Commission on Public 
Welfare Legislation so that it may receive the or- 
ganized support of all welfare groups before being 
introduced in Congress. Hearings have been set 
for February 14, after which it will probably be 
introduced in its present form. 

Mrs. Raymond Morgan has just been made chair- 
man of the Committee on Legislation of the Board of 
Education and will have charge of these measures. 

ELIzABETH EASTMAN. 


(d) Fess Home Economics Amendment. 

The so-called Fess Home Economics Amendment 
was introduced into the Senate by Senator Fess of 
Ohio, December 17, 1923. It was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Education. A _ similar bill 
will be introduced in the House as soon as possible. 

ELizABETH EASTMAN. 


(e) Teachers’ Salary Bill. (District of Columbia.) 
A bill prepared by the District Board of Educa- 
tion, somewhat reduced in salary schedules by the 
Commissioners and the Budget Bureau, has been 
introduced by Senator Capper, Kansas (S. 2422), 
and Reed, West Virginia (H. R. 6576). The origina! 
bill with higher salaries has been introduced by 
Representative Keller, Minnesota (H. R. 6721). 
This has the endorsement of all the teachers’ organi- 
zations in the city. Hearings will be held within a 
few days by both Senate and House District Com- 
mittees. 
Laura Purrer Morcan. 


(f) Participation in the World Court. 

The first skirmish in the World Court Campaign 
was won when President Coolidge in his message to 
Congress recommended United States participation 
in the World Court according to the proposal made 
to the Senate by President Harding. Senator King, 
Democrat, and Senator Lenroot, Republican, have 
introduced resolutions providing for such participa- 
tion, the former with the Harding-Hughes reserva- 
tions, the latter with further reservations completely 
separating the Court from the League, and changing 
the method of electing judges. 

The question rests with the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the Republican members of which are 
known to be solidly against the Harding proposal. 
So far as is known, it has not yet come up for con- 


sideration in the committee, whose attention has 
been largely occupied by investigations into the 
Russian question and with organized propaganda 
including the Bok referendum. 

The Women’s World Court Committee has made a 
poll of the senators with the result that it considers 
the situation hopeful if action can be secured from 
the Foreign Relations Committee. It supports 
entrance into the Court with the Hughes reservations 
as the only practicable plan proposed, and as the 
first step towards world peace. 

Laura PuFrerR MorGan. 


(g) Present Status of Reclassification Bill. 

At the end of the 67th Congress, the Reclassifica- 
tion Bill, which had been supported by the A. A. U. 
W., was enacted into law. It was advocated by 
women’s organizations because it established a merit 
system in the government service for promotion as 
well as entrance, and it contained the provision for 
equal pay for equal work, irrespective of sex. At 
the last moment, however, a compromise was made 
in the agency which was to administer the law, and 
in place of the Civil Service Commission to which 
the Sterling Bill gave the administration, there was 
established a three-headed Personnel Classification 
Board, consisting of the Civil Service Commission, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and Bureau of Efficiency. 

This board has the task of allocating all the posi- 
tions in the service to the grades and classes estab- 
lished under the law, and it was given until July 1, 
1924, to complete the task, when the law should 
become operative. It was conceded by its friends 
that the effect of the law would depend almost en- 
tirely upon the way this allocation was made, and 
the publications of the board have been anxiously 
watched throughout the year. 

It now appears from these published statements, 
that (a) that part of the law requiring the board to 
prepare and publish descriptions of duties of posi- 
tions, and qualifications of incumbents, has been 
ignored and a classification made by salary grades 
instead, thus perpetuating evils at present existing 
in the Civil Service Commission, and defeating the 
purpose of a merit system; and (b) classifications 
were submitted to the Bureau of the Budget for 
estimate purposes without correlation of like posi- 
tions in different bureaus and departments, thus 
defeating the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
For example, certain positions in the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce are classified as profes- 
sional and scientific, while corresponding positions in 
the Department of Labor are classified as clerical, 
fiscal, and administrative. Only nine positions in 
the whole Department of Labor are classified as 
professional. This includes the Women’s Bureau, 
the Children’s Bureau and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Again, the entire staff of public health nurses has 
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been denied the classification as professional or 
scientific. 

To meet this situation, the Women’s Committee 
on Reclassification has taken the following steps: It 
has appointed an advisory committee of experts 
consisting of Miss Mary Van Kleeck, Miss Mary 
Gilson and Miss Sophonisba Breckenridge. On 
November 6 it called upon the chairman of the 
board to protest against the obvious discriminations 
against certain bureaus and against unjust classi- 
fication of services where large numbers of women 
are employed. At this time it offered the services 
of its experts to the board as consultants, and asked, 
for them, access to the records of the board. The 
board replied on December 21, refusing this request. 
Finally, the committee has appealed to President 
Coolidge and asked to be heard in the course of his 
promised investigation of the administration of the 
Personnel Classification Board. An interview with 
the President’s secretary is now pending. 

In the meantime, other organizations interested in 
the Civil Service have taken cognizance of the situa- 
tion. Protests have been made publicly by the 
Civil Service Reform League, American Association 
of Engineers, American Sociological Society, Ameri- 
can Economics Association, and American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, asking for a Congressional 
investigation. Representative Lehlbach, father of 
the bill in the House, has asked for the records of the 
board, and it is probable that a thorough Congres- 
sional investigation will be made. Following this, on 
Feb. 12, Mr. Lehlbach introduced a bill (H. R. 6896) 
to amend the Reclassification Bill by giving the 
administration of the act to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


LaurA Purrer MoraGan. 


“EquaL Rieuts” or “ BLANKET AMENDMENT” 
COMMITTEE 


The Senate Judiciary Committee appointed a 
subcommittee on the Blanket Amendment, consist- 
ing of Senators Ernst of Kentucky, Shortridge of 


California, and Walsh of Montana. Hearings were 
set for February 6, the proponents to appear Febru- 
ary 6, and the opponents February 7. The Woman’s 
Party failed to present their case on February 6, 
and announced that the hearing had been canceled. 
Senator Ernst stated that the hearing had not been 
canceled, and asked if the opposition were ready to 
present its case. As several speakers from out of 
town had not arrived, Senator Ernst adjourned the 
hearing until the following day. Therefore, on 
February 7, the groups opposing the Blanket 
Amendment presented their case before the Senate 
Committee. Senator Ernst presided, and Senators 
Shortridge and Copeland were also present. Thir- 
teen organizations opposing this legislation appeared 


in opposition. The organizations opposing the 
Blanket Amendment are not opposing equal rights 
for men and women, as some of them are definitely 
working for legislation for this purpose in the states. 
It should be made clear that the opposition is 
directed toward the blanket method of legislation 
because of the uncertainty as to the legal situation, 
if such an amendment to the Constitution should be 
passed. 
GerRTRUDE MacArtuur SLADE. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
FELLOWSHIPS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


ID" AILED statistics concerning the candidates 
for fellowships for 1925-6 will be presented in 
the Annual Report of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships at a later date, when it will 
likewise be possible to present a report of the work 
accomplished by those holding A. A. U. W. fellow- 
ships for the current year. The very brief period 
of time that has elapsed since the meeting of the 
committee on February 1 and subsequent days 
makes it impossible to indicate the colleges and the 
degrees and subjects represented in the long list of 
applications for the various fellowships administered 
by the association. 

Forty-seven applications were received for fellow- 
ships open to American women. For the Latin- 
American Fellowship there was only one candidate. 
Kighteen members of ten foreign federations ap- 
plied for the A. A. U. W. International Fellowship. 
These were distributed as follows: one from Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, England, Holland, New Zealand 
and Norway, two from Austria, three from Finland 
and Sweden, and four from Italy. 

The principles of selection for the A. A. U. W. 
International Fellowship adopted by the committee 
last year were once more endorsed by its present 
members. These can be briefly summarized from 
the report of the chairman last year. First, prefer- 
ence was given to those engaging in research over 
those continuing professional training even of a very 
advanced character. Secondly, research in funda- 
mental fields was preferred to investigations in the 
field of applied science. Thirdly, other things being 
equal, preference was given to a telling contribution 
in a field of importance, and lastly, younger scholars 
actively engaged in productive independent work in 
a field which they had already tested to some extent 
were preferred to women already well establis icc 
professionally. 

Having in view the selection of one who had pre 
sented evidence of ability to plan and carry out by 
original and sound methods of investigation, an inde- 
pendent research in a field of wide interest and prom- 
ising results of great value to scholarship or science, 
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the committee awarded the A. A. U. W. Interna- 
tional Fellowship to Miss Gudrun Ruud of Norway, 
who in the opinion of the committee will represent 
well the ideals of our Association in every respect. 

Miss Ruud studied at the Royal University of 
Christiania, where she specialized in natural science, 
graduating in 1913. She has also worked in the 
Biological Laboratory in Berlin and at Freiburg 
with Professor Spemann. She has published in col- 
laboration with the latter the results of her experi- 
mental work there. Professor Spemann highly com- 
mends the originality of her contribution to their 
joint investigation. One of her first scientific papers 
dealt with the “Anatomy and the Embryological 
Development of the Sensory Canal System of Lower 
Vertebrates.” This essay won the King’s gold 
medal in 1915. It is impossible in this report to de- 
scribe in detail the scheme of research which Miss 
Ruud proposes for next year. Here we can state 
simply that it is a problem in the field of develop- 
mental embryology, which has met with the approval 
of one of the foremost authorities on that subject 
in this country. It is particularly gratifying that 
Miss Ruud desires to conduct her research in America 
at Yale University. She is the first holder of the 
fellowship who has found it possible to carry on her 
investigation in this country and it is most pleasing 
to the committee that one purpose of these endow- 
ments, namely to promote better international un- 
derstanding should be realized in this way for 
1924-25. 

The Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship 
was awarded to Dr. Elizabeth Gatewood. Miss 
Gatewood is an A.B. of Barnard and obtained her 
Ph.D. in 1922 from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, being the first woman to receive the 
degree from the Institute. Her field of work is 
chemistry and already she has attained recognition 
as an able scientist. In 1922-3 she was appointed a 
National Research Council Fellow in Chemistry at 
Yale and was again reappointed for the year 1923-4. 
The problem she proposes to investigate is “to find 
out which parts of morphine are essential for hyp- 
nosis and to combine these parts synthetically with 
a substance which will be an ideal hypnotic anzs- 
thetic—that is, one that while avoiding the disad- 
vantage of a habit-forming drug will produce a 
natural sleep in which the normal body functions 
are undisturbed and at the same time make the pa- 
tient insensible to pain.”” Dr. Gatewood will spend 
part of her time at the University of Manchester, 
England. 

‘The Sarah Berliner Research and Lecture Fellow- 
ship, which is available for research in physics, 
chemistry or biology to women holding the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of Science, who 
give promise of distinction in the subject to which 
they are devoting themselves, was awarded to Dr. 


Leonora Neuffer, a graduate of the University of 
Cincinnati, holding the A.B., A.M. and Ph.D. de- 
grees from that institution, where she is now an as- 
sistant professor of chemistry. Her plan of research 
can be best conveyed in her own words: “The re- 
search work which I have been carrying on for the 
past several years has as its object the preparation 


of four-valent oxygen compounds containing asym- § 


metric oxygen, and their resolution into dextro- and 
levo-modifications. From the analogies existing 
between oxygen and carbon and from the knowledge 


existing as to asymmetric carbon there is every rea- F 


son to believe that asymmetric oxygen compounds 
can be prepared. I am told by Dr. Martin Fischer, 
that the preparation of such compounds may have 
an invaluable influence on the development of the 
study of physiological reactions.” 

The A. A. U. W. European Fellowship, which is 
open to women who have met all the requirements 
for the doctor’s degree with the exception of the com- 
pletion of the dissertation is one of the most eagerly 
sought after. There were several extremely able 
women who were candidates for this year and the 
committee felt that any one of these would have 
been worthy of the fellowship and regretted greatly 
that they had but one at their disposal. The award 
was made to Miss Elizabeth Wilson Marshall, who 
obtained her Bachelor of Arts degree at Vassar. In 
1922 she received the diploma in economics and 
political science from Oxford University, where she 
studied for one year at Somerville College. For the 
past winter she has been at the University of Gre- 
noble, where she has already passed two examina- 
tions, covering the work of two years in the School 
of Law. ‘This in itself is a remarkable achievement 
and is the first instance of the kind in the history of 
the university. Miss Marshall is to present herself 
for the French Bar Examination in June, 1924. She 
will thereafter continue working towards the Doc- 
torate in Political Science and International Law. 
She expects later to enter the office of an avocat for 
six months to obtain practical experience and plans 
to plead at the French Bar. The committee looks 
with great favor upon research in this field being 
undertaken by women and has high hopes for Miss 
Marshall’s future usefulness and distinguished con- 
tribution. 

For the Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship the 
candidate chosen was Miss Adele Wildes, A.B. and 
A.M. of Brown University, who is at present an 
instructor in classics at the same institution. Miss 
Wildes received the Emma Josephine Ayer Arnold 
Archaeological Fellowship from the Women’s Col- 
lege at Brown University, holding it at Columbia 
University for one year and being reappointed she 
studied classical archaeology in the year following 
at Johns Hopkins University. In March, 1920, 
she competed for the Fellowship of the Archaeolog- 
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ical Institute of America and was awarded it in 
May, 1920. She spent the year 1920-21 in Greece. 
Her purpose is to finish her work for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity by completing an investigation begun at Athens, 
making a study of the “‘codrdinations between Ionic 
and Corinthian cella buildings and peristyles, es- 
pecially those of Asia Minor and to compare them 
with the Doric.” 

The Latin-American Fellowship was awarded to 
Miss Ruth Esparza. Miss Esparza, who was the 
only candidate this year for this fellowship is about 
to receive the A.B. degree from the Illinois Women’s 
College. She attended various public schools and 
a normal school in Mexico. From 1920-22 she taught 
in the Missionary Normal School and preparatory 
schools of the state. Her plan is to improve her 
equipment as a teacher and above all to work for 
the union of the different social classes in Mexico 
and to foster friendship with the peoples of other 
lands. Miss Esparza has already shown her zeal in 
obtaining better physical conditions for children. 
Along with others she planned and secured the first 
lectures in Child Welfare in Mexico and instituted 
the Infantil Sociedad Public Dining Rooms for 
children. 

The Gamma Phi Beta Social Service Fellowship 
was awarded to Miss Martha Oliver Eckford, who is 
an A.B. of the Mississippi College for Women, and 
who has done additional work at Peabody, Michigan, 
Chicago, and Columbia Universities. From Co- 
lumbia she“received the degree of Master of Arts. 
She served as laboratory technician in the United 
States Army at Fort Selby. She is Professor of 
Bacteriology and Hygiene at the Mississippi State 
College for Women, but is at present on leave of 
absence, studying at the School of Hygiene of the 
Johns Hopkins University. She is to continue her 
present line of research and ought to produce valu- 
able results. 

For the Boston Alumnae Fellowship the candidate 
chosen was the present holder of that fellowship. 
The committee does not as a rule reaward a fellow- 
ship, but in the case of Miss Alice Armstrong an 
exception was made because of the interesting and 
valuable nature of her research. She is in the midst 
of a study of X-rays and letters commending her 
work and her capacity from the professors under 
whom this study is being conducted made it seem 
highly desirable that she should be granted the op- 
portunity to complete a valuable investigation. 
The report of the chairman for last year presents her 
remarkable record both in undergraduate and gradu- 
ate work. 

The Phi Mu Fellowship was granted for the first 
time this year. The conditions of award were that 
it should be open to a graduate of any college in 
which Phi Mu has a chapter. The committee 


awarded the fellowship to Miss Rose Francis Egan, 
A.B. Syracuse, A.M. Columbia, who has com- 
pleted all the requirements for the doctor’s degree 
with the exception of the dissertation and who in- 
tends for the following year to devote herself to 
writing on “Theories of Poetic Inspiration” and so 
to finish the work for her doctorate. Miss Egan, 
who is at present an assistant professor at Smith 
College, has already published several scholarly 
articles in the field in which she is to continue her 
investigations. 

As regards the Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellow- 
ship no announcement can now be given, as the com- 
mittee of the British Federation has not yet reported 
on the award they have made. 

Some of the applications received indicate that 
the candidates do not realize the purposes of our 
awards as these have been defined by the Committee 
on Fellowships on the basis of past experience, and 
a close study of the ways in which our Association 
can best render service in promoting the highest 
achievements of women of a scholarly character. 
There was a time when the Association believed 
it essential to offer fellowships to encourage and 
indeed to make possible work just beyond the 
Bachelor of Arts degree, but the time for such a pro- 
vision has passed. Women of capacity can as a rule 
obtain post graduate scholarships in most of our 
universities. ‘Today the crucial need is to secure op- 
portunity for gifted women to produce original con- 
tributions to learning. The achievement of such 
scientists as Mme. Curie does more to enhance the 
position of women than a host of lesser workers and 
acts as an incentive to high endeavor in women at 
every stage of training. A woman with such ac- 
complishment behind her has not to ask in vain for 
a place in college or university. She is eagerly sought 
after because of what she has to give. The A. A. 
U. W. has already done much in the direetion of dis- 
covering and fostering the talented women in our 
midst, but there is still much to do and the large 
number of very promising women, for whom no 
fellowships are available suggests that we in this 
Association should make every possible effort to 
increase the number of fellowships and to enlarge the 
amount of these in cases where study abroad 
is essential, for which present stipends are too 
low. 

On this account it would seem imperative that the 
departure from the long established practice of the 
Board of Directors to reserve all life-membership 
funds for the purpose of fellowships should be re- 
voked. The American Association of University 
Women has done nothing more valuable than this 
work of creating opportunities for women of talent 
to advance knowledge. It would seem a retrograde 
step to sacrifice this work to any other cause what- 
ever. The committee regards with grave concern 
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the withdrawal of $15,000, which had been set aside 
for fellowship purposes as it appears to them to 
threaten what they believe to be the most fruitful and 
necessary activity of the Association. 

Finally, it remains to express our sense of the 

heavy debt owing to Miss Maltby by the Association 
and by its fellowship beneficiaries. Her service for 
the past twelve years has been a magnificent record 
of unwearied devotion to the cause of the higher 
education of women. During the period of her 
chairmanship she has seen the growing success of 
women in the fields of science and scholarship. She 
has sensed the needs of the situation at every stage 
and has wisely altered the conditions of awarding 
fellowships to meet the new demands. Her practical 
insight has been great and her efforts tireless in mak- 
ing the work of this committee reach the highest 
standard of efficiency. She has literally bound to 
our Association with the closest ties of mutual in- 
debtedness the leading women in American science 
and scholarship. She has spared no effort to seek 
them out and to save them for scientific work of the 
highest character. 
_ Her practical assistance to me as chairman dur- 
ing the past four months has been very great and 
in serving the Association my hope is to meet the de- 
mands of today and tomorrow in the spirit she has 
shown and with some measure of the success with 
which her work has been crowned. 


Aanes L. Rogers, Chairman. 
February, 1924. 


COMMITTEE ON THE Bok Pract AWARD 


On August 17 I wrote to each member of the com- 
mittee enclosing the plan of the Award and asking for 
an outline plan from each member by October 1. 
I stated in that letter the hope that each committee 
member would realize the shortness of the time 
allotted for the competition and the disadvantage of 
a chairman on the Pacific! _The same date I wrote 
to each branch president asking that at the first 
meeting of the branch in September or October the 
matter be presented and that the members of the 
branch vote upon at least two suggestions which they 
felt were vital to any plan the A. A. U. W. would 


submit and send those suggestions to me as near 
October 1 as possible. The revised committee stands 
as follows: Mrs. Gertrude Martin, Women’s Founda- 
tion for Health, N. Y.; Mrs. Frances Bernard, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Miss Sarah Wambaugh, Radcliffe 
College; Judge Florence Allen, Columbus, Ohio; Miss 
Emma C. Noonan, San Francisco; Mrs. Elsie Lee 
Turner, Berkeley; Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Bos- 
ton; Miss Sophonisba P. Breckenridge, Chicago; 
Miss Virginia Gildersleeve, New York; Mrs. Walter 
DuBois Brookings, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. James 
W. Morrison, Chicago; and Mrs. William Palmer 
Lucas, San Francisco, chairman. 

The chairman looked glowingly but tearfully at 
this splendid committee, able makers of constructive 
plans, and raged at the shortness of time and the 
length of distance that made consultation even by 
mail with most of them impossible. Miss Noonan 
and Mrs. Elsie Lee Turner and Doctor Reinhardt 
gave definite help on the plan. Twenty-five branches 
scattered all over the country in every section sub- 
mitted suggestions. Spokane, Washington, sent per- 
haps the most complete and helpful plan. These 
plans with the two resolutions passed in the conven- 
tion relating to the World Court and the League of 
Nations were all considered in formulating the plan. 

The draft of the plan was sent on for final discus- 
sion to Mrs. Bernard and Mrs. Brookings, the Wash- 
ington committee members; in this way five out of 
the ten members have had a direct contact with the 
plan. ‘There was no time in which to send it back 
to the chairman or to the other committée members, 
but each committee member received a copy of the 
draft at the same time that it reached Washington. 

Mr. Levermore’s plan meets most successfully the 
practical requirement of the Award. The plan meets 
the objections previously argued by the Senate, and 
offers a plan compatible with the attitude of the 
opposition. The Senate could adopt this plan with- 
out injury to its prestige. |The plan is not idealis- 
tic and leaves much to be desired, but it is a plan 
possible for the present Senators to accept if they 
were really honest and sincere in their first rejection 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Mrs. WituiAm PatmMer Lucas, 

Chairman Committee on American Peace Award. 
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NEWS FROM SECTIONS, STATES AND BRANCHES 


Tue Fottowinc New Brancues Have BEEN ORGANIZED SINCE SEPTEMBER 1, 1923 


North Atlantic Section 
Waterville, Maine 
Schenectady, New York 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


Northeast Central Section 
Quincy, Illinois 
Decatur, Indiana 
Plymouth, Indiana 
Copper Country, Michigan 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Chippewa Valley, Wisconsin 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


NORTH ATLANTIC SECTION 

The activities of the North Atlantic Section in 
January were chiefly those of organization prepar- 
atory to the annual conference, held this year in 
New Haven, February 15, 16, and 17. The Mem- 
bership Committee for the Section, under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, is directing its ef- 
forts toward affiliation with college clubs where 
possible, and the inauguration of state programs in 
the six states not yet so organized. It is also dis- 
cussing junior membership; that is, the formation of 
branches among girls in the preparatory schools. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven—‘International Relations” was the 
subject of discussion at the dinner given on February 
16 for the delegates to the annual North Atlantic 
Sectional Conference. The branch also produced 
for the entertainment of the visitors a very brief 
Chinese play, never before given in this country. 


New York 


New York City has developed plans for entertain- 
ing distinguished foreign visitors. In November 
there was an international dinner, with over 150 
guests and excellent speeches by Dean Gildersleeve, 
Dr. Spurgeon, Miss Stochholm, and ex-President 
M. Carey Thomas. 

Schenectady is admitting into its study groups on 
Education and International Relations, women who 
are not eligible to membership in the A. A. U. W., 
and finds the experiment profitable. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Harrisburg—The Harrisburg Branch has voted to 
admit local members, thus practically doubling its 
membership. ‘The branch activities are concerned 
mostly with the Vocational Guidance program, which 
consists of college exhibits in the high school; teas 


Northwest Central Section 
Hibbing, Minnesota 


North Rocky Mountain Section 
Helena, Montana 
Laramie, Wyoming 


South Atlantic Section 
Tallahassee, Florida 


21 


Southwest Central Section 
Amarillo, Texas 


South Rocky Mountain 


South Pacific Section 
Glendale, California 
Minden, Nevada 


for high school girls at the homes of the members; 
and the compiling, printing, and distributing of 
data regarding scholarships and opportunities for 
self-help in forty of our well-known colleges. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC SECTION 


DELAWARE 


Newark was the first branch to send in a contri- 
bution to the Campaign Fund. The letter from 
Dean Winifred Robinson, enclosing the check, was the 
first response to the campaign letter of October 10. 


SoutH CAROLINA 


Columbia—Last summer the Columbia Branch 
sent out a questionnaire to trustees of fifty repre- 
sentative high schools in the state. The replies 
were highly enlightening as to sense of stewardship, 
outlook, and the efforts now so marked in South 


Carolina for high school improvement along many 
lines. 


NORTHEAST CENTRAL SECTION 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago—In accordance with the decision of the 
National Convention last July, the Chicago Branch 
is centering its interest in problems of education 
with special emphasis on elementary education as 
the foundation of efficient citizenship. 

Elgin—The regular monthly meetings of the EI- 
gin Branch are devoted to outside speakers, with 
discussion. The branch is interested in the study 
of international relations, and in psychological tests 
of school children. It is also working to interest 
high school seniors in college. 


INDIANA 


Bloomington has sent out a questionnaire to 
branches asking about their various activities and 
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the plans used in raising money to finance them. 
At a November meeting the subject of ratification 
of the World Court by the United States was dis- 
cussed, and affirmative resolutions were sent to 
President Coolidge and the senators from Indiana. 
The branch has started work on the educational 
program and is especially interested in the further 
development of the higher education of women. 

Evansville—The chief problem of the Evansville 
Branch is to stimulate interest in the national head- 
quarters and club house fund, in a town which is 
over-clubbed and carrying on various local financial 
campaigns. ‘The study program for the year is a 
general survey of legislative and educational prob- 
lems. 

Indianapolis—The Indianapolis Branch has 
started work on the educational program as out- 
lined by the educational secretary of the Associa- 
tion. The branch is interested in coéperation, es- 
pecially the rearing of or caring for children outside 
the home. It is having a course of fifteen lectures 
on “The New Europe” by Dr. Linta of Indiana 
University. Dr. Mary Woolley will speak to the 
branch in February. Twelve college clubs coép- 
erated with the A. A. U. W. in staging a college fair 
on November 23 and 24. A feature of the fair was 
the “‘Celebrities Booth,” containing donations solic- 
ited from various prominent persons and sold for 
more than their intrinsic worth because of their dis- 
tinguished donors. 


Oun10 


The Ohio Federation of Branches of the American 
Association of University Women was organized in 
Columbus on Saturday, February 2. Dr. Emma M. 
Perkins, head of the Latin department at Western 
Reserve University, was chosen president; Mrs. 
W. P. Guild of Columbus, vice president; Miss 
Freda Detmars of Wooster, secretary; and Miss 
Pearl Oskamp of Cincinnati, treasurer. The meet- 
ing was presided over by Dr. Perkins, as temporary 
chairman. A constitution was adopted and stand- 
ing committees were fixed on college relations, edu- 
cation, legislation, arts and drama, publicity, exten- 
sion, organization, and exhibits. 

Cincinnati—The members of the Cincinnati 
Branch are working for better housing conditions 
for women students at the University of Cincinnati. 

Youngstown—The superintendent of schools at 
Youngstown has endorsed the educational program 
of the Association and promised coédperation with 
the branch. 


WISCONSIN 


The seventeen branches in the state hold monthly 
meetings, the majority of which are educational. 
Most of the branches maintain a scholarship fund. 
All are interested in high school girls and many 


hold one meeting a year for them. All are interested 
in promoting civic welfare. 

Beloit holds one meeting a year with the seniors of 
Beloit College. 

Fond du Lac has extended its scholarship fund to 
art students. Recently it presented the Wisconsin 
players in “Lulu Bett” and made $150. The 
branch earned money to finance the state conference 
held in Fond du Lac in October. 

Fox River Valley—Circle teas, at which each guest 
pays a quarter, have been used to raise money for 
various purposes. 

Madison awards two scholarships of $200 each, 
maintains the College Women’s Club, and raises 
money through the Service Shop and through plays. 

Milwaukee has purchased the Cudahy home on 
Prospect Avenue for a clubhouse. The large lawn 
about the club house has led to the appointment of 
a committee on bird sanctuaries. The branch also 
maintains a girls’ club where about forty girls have 
a home. Among the committees is one for public 
welfare, and one for the establishment of a bureau of 
occupations. 

Superior gives an annual dinner in November to 
which all college men and women in the city are 
invited. 


NortTHweEst CENTRAL SECTION 


Throughout the Northwest Central Section in- 
creasing interest is shown in the problems of inter- 
national relations. The branches are studying the 
foreign policy of the United States, and frequent 
inquiries indicate a growing interest in the inter- 
national scholarships and fellowships of the Associa- 
tion. All the branches in the section are actively 
at work and are expressing an interest in the work of 
the National Association. In addition to adherence 
to the educational program, and work for scholar- 
ships, plans are under way in ‘almost every branch 
for the national headquarters and club house cam- 
paign. A sectional conference is being arranged for 
March 14 and 15 in Sioux City, Iowa. 


MINNESOTA 


Fairmont—The branch at Fairmont is greatly 
interested in rebuilding the Louvain Library and has 
raised a generous’ contribution for this purpose, in 
addition to its own scholarship fund. 

Minneapolis—A_ six o’clock dinner section of 
seventy members has been organized by the Minne- 
apolis Branch for the study of international affairs. 
The drama section of the Minneapolis Branch is 
encouraging a play-writing contest among its mem- 
bers and the manager of the local stock company has 
agreed to produce the successful play on financial 
terms very satisfactory to the club. 

Rochester has organized a study class of 200 
members in international relations. 
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Iowa 


Keokuk—The branch established last spring at 
Keokuk has instituted a plan of friendly relations 
with other branches by entertaining at its November 
meeting the nearby branch at Carthage, Illinois. 

Pipestone—The branch at Pipestone, although 
not yet a year old, expects to bestow a $100 scholar- 
ship this year. 


SouTHWEST CENTRAL SECTION 


The work of the branches throughout the section is 
varied and interesting. The spirit of service is 
excellent in practically all branches, each being 
engaged in some needed local work and also en- 
deavoring to carry out the national program. ‘The 
outstanding interests and activities are educational. 
The St. Louis Branch has developed an educational 
department which is engaged in many phases of 
educational work. The vocational opportunities 
work of the Kansas City Branch is conspicuous for 
its excellence. International relations study groups 
have been organized in many of the branches. The 
membership in the section is increasing slowly but 
steadily. 

KANsas 

Wichita is setting aside $100 to start a fund for a 
clubhouse. This branch is doing the most intensive 
work in the section on international relations, having 
five groups, each studying one of the following phases 
of international problems: 1, International Law; 2, 
Diplomatic Relations; 3, Immigration; 4, Social and 
Economic Problems; 5, International Finance. 


Missouri 


At the third annual convention of the State of 
Missouri, held September 28 and 29, 1923, at 
Warrensburg, it was resolved to recommend to the 
various branches an intensive study of public ele- 
mentary education as outlined by the national 
educational secretary. Maryville will be the next 
place of the state convention. 

Ozark—The programs of the branch for 1923-24 
are planned largely along educational lines with the 
general theme of “‘The Educational Standards of 
Missouri.” The Ozark Branch is again to put on a 
loan exhibit of original paintings from the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City, obtained 
through the Federation of Arts. 

St. Louis—The Social Hygiene Committee is 
following for the winter a course of study which was 
given in the University of Cincinnati for teachers— 
a course in sex hygiene. The Child Study Group is 
affiliating with the Social Hygiene Study Group until 
that course is finished, then will take up the study 
of Nursery Schools. The lecture course for the 


winter is developing one theme, “Contemporary 
Elementary Education in Europe and the Far East,” 
by four men of national reputation. The Scholar- 
ship Committee for the year of 1923-24 has awarded 
$1,350 in scholarships, and loans amounting to $1,275. 
Money is raised by buying out a theatre for one 
night’s performance and selling tickets in advance of 
the regular price. A representative of the Motion 
Picture Council of St. Louis serves on the Education 
Committee of the College Club. This year the same 
person is the chairman of a subcommittee on visual 
education. This latter committee plans to make a 
survey of the instructional film and other methods of 
visual education in this country for the use of the 
public schools and mothers’ clubs. 

Warrensburg was the first branch of the Association 
to pledge its quota to the national headquarters and 
club house fund. 


OKLAHOMA 


The State Convention at Oklahoma City on Feb- 
ruary 1 and 2 showed the most gratifying and ad- 
vancing steps in state work yet accomplished in 
Oklahoma. 

Norman—The Norman Branch is putting on a 
pageant which will depict and help to preserve the 
history of Oklahoma from its earliest beginnings. 
This is being done as a scholarship benefit. 

Tulsa—The Pre-School Child Study Group meets 
weekly and is doing enthusiastic and intensive work. 
The International Relations Study Group has en- 
larged to take in any Tulsan interested in this sub- 
ject. A board of twenty men and women has been 
created to direct these activities. The Finance 
Committee has been presenting six Saturday morning 
films for children, known as “Better Films for 
Children.” The only expense entailed is the rental 
of the film and the hiring of the operator as the use 
of the theatre is donated. The branch is working 
to bring about as soon as possible the establishment 
of a juvenile court in Tulsa. 


NORTH ROCKY MOUNTAIN SECTION 


IDAHO 


Pocatello—The branch has been investigating, 
through a printed questionnaire, the collegiate 
credentials, degrees, etc., of high school heads and 
faculties in the state. 


MontTANA 


Helena is progressing very enthusiastically with 
its organization. It has three round tables, on the 
Pre-School Child, Public Elementary Education, and 
International Relations. 

Missoula is interested in international relations, 
the pre-school child, coéperation, and the promotion 
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and tenure of college faculties. Owing to a state- 
wide retrenchment in educational finances, it does 
not seem an opportune time to inaugurate educa- 
tional reform. 


SOUTH ROCKY MOUNTAIN SECTION 
COLORADO 


Denver—The Denver Branch is_ encountering 
difficulties in the execution of its educational program 
because of the activities of a local newspaper which 
is working in opposition to the school board. 


NORTH PACIFIC SECTION 

Twelve of the fourteen branches in the North 
Pacific Section made definite pledges to the National 
Headquarters and Club House Campaign Fund at 
Portland last July, and on the first of January prac- 
tically all these branches reported that they had 
either paid their pledges or were planning to do so 
early in the new year and would give as much as they 
could. The Cowlitz County Branch, in Washington, 
organized last July with eleven members, just in 
time to send a delegate to the Convention, pledged 
$100 to the fund, illustrating the national-mindedness 
shown in this far away section. The Bok Peace 
Award has had the result of fixing the attention of 
thinking people upon our foreign relations. In this 


section many branches have established groups for 


the study of international relations. Groups in 


a number of the branches are studying the elementary 
school curriculum following the suggestions made by 
the educational secretary. 

The Eugene, Oregon, Branch is operating a kinder- 
garten. 


SOUTH PACIFIC SECTION 


A glance at the new directory of the California 
State Division furnishes an excellent idea of the work 
being undertaken in the fourteen branches in Cali- 
fornia, and the one branch in Nevada. The educa- 
tional study groups follow the outline planned by the 
national educational secretary, while the work in 
educational legislation consists of a study of state and 
local budgets. The serious study of international 
relations has progressed far enough to be considered 
in two successive courses: (1) The Immediate Back- 
ground of Present International Problems, and (2) 
Present Day Problems of Europe and Asia. A con- 
ference is to be held next month to complete plans for 
a survey of vocational opportunities and the registry 
of trained women, and plans are on foot for the form- 
ation of two new branches in California and another 
branch in Nevada. In addition, each branch does 
some distinctive work,—child hygiene, modern play 
reading, current events, etc., while occasional social 
parties furnish opportunities for all the members to 
vary serious effort with recreation. Endeavors are 
being made to meet the quota of the National Head- 
quarters and Club House Fund. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bonsrer, Frepertck Gorpon. The Elementary School 
Curriculum. Macmillan, 1923. Principles of cur- 
riculum selection and their application. 

CALDWELL, Oris W., and Courtis, Stuart A. Then and 
Now in Education, 1845-1923. World Book Co., 1924. 
An account of educational progress. 

Cuarters, W. W. Curriculum Construction. Macmillan, 
1923. A technical discussion of a functional theory of 
curriculum construction. 

Dewey, Evetyn. New Schools for Old. FE. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1920. An account of the work of Mrs. 
Harvey in Porter County. 

Dewey, Joun. Democracy and Education. 
1922. 

Dewey, Joun. How We Think. 
1910. 

Dewey, Joun. Iuman 
Holt and Co., 1922. 

Dewey, Joun and Evetyn. Schools of To-morrow. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1922. Educational experiments and 
the philosophy behind them. 

GRUENBERG, Bensamin C. Outlines of Child Study. 


Macmillan, 
D. C. Heath and Co., 


Nature and Conduct. Henry 


Macmillan, 1923. A manual for study groups of 
parents and teachers. 

Hart, Josepu Kinmont. Democracy in Education. 
Century Co., 1923. An interpretation of history and 
contemporary problems in education in a democratic 
spirit. 

Hartman, Gertrupve. The Child and His School. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1922. An interpretation of elemen- 
tary education as a social process. 

Horn, Jonn Lewis. The American Elementary School. 
Century Co., 1923. Discussion of the elementary 
school from the standpoint of public education as a 
whole. 

Hoturnewortn, Leta S., Ph.D. Special Talents and 
Defects. Macmillan, 1923. An ordered presentation 
of the work of original investigators to show its appli- 
cation to education. 

Kerrn, Joun A. H., and Bactey, Wm.C. The Nation and 
the Schools. Macmillan, 1920. A_ study of the 
application of federal aid to education in the United 
States. 

Ketiy, Truman L., Ph.D. Statistical Method. Mac- 
millan, 1923. A foundation for investigations in 
special fields. 
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Lucas, Wiu1am Patmer, M. D. The Health of the 
Runabout Child. Macmillan, 1923. The pre-school 

_ child from the standpoint of health. 

McCatit, Wituram A., Ph.D. How to Experiment in 
Education. Macmillan, 1923. Presentation of meth- 
ods of experimentation for practical use. 

McCauu, WituraM A., Ph.D. How to Measure in Educa- 
tion. Macmillan, 1923. A description of the mean- 
ing and methods of measurement in education. 

Moore, M. E. Parent, Teacher, and School. Macmillan, 
1923. Relation of public education to the home. 

NaTIONAL SocrETy FOR THE Srupy or Epvucation. 
Twenty-Third Yearbook. Part I, The Education of 
Gifted Children. Part II, Vocational Guidance and 
Vocational Education for the Industries. Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois, 1924. 

Parkuurst, HELEN. Education on the Dalton Plan. E. 
P. Dutton and Co., 1922. An account of the Dalton 
plan of individual instruction. 

Putturps, CLtaupe A., Ph.D. Modern Methods and the 
Elementary Curriculum. Century Co., 1923. A text- 
book for teacher-training institutions and for teachers 
in elementary schools. 

Ruce, Haroitp; Ruec, Ears, and Scnwepre, Emma. 
The Social Science Pamphlets: Americanizing Our 
Foreign-Born, How Nations Live Together, Resources 
Industries and Cities, The Mechanical Conquest of 
America, Town and City Life, Waste and Conserva- 
tion of America’s Resources. An experimental edi- 
tion published by the authors for codperative experi- 
mentation in schools with which arrangements are 
made. Not for general commercial distribution. 

See.ye, L. Cuark. The Early History of Smith College. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1923. 

Weeks, ArtAND D. The Education of To-morrow. Sturgis 
and Walton Co., 1916. Curriculum making in the 
light of kinds of knowledge required to meet life situa- 
tions. 

Woop, Epirn Eimer, Ph.D. Housing Progress in Western 
Europe. E.P. Dutton and Co., 1923. A comparative 
study of housing conditions in Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium, and Holland, as effected by legislation 
and private enterprise. 

GooDSELL, WILLYstTINE, Ph.D. The Education of Women. 
Its Social Background and its Problems. ‘The Mac- 
millan Co., 1923. 

In The Education of Women Miss Goodsell has 
produced another serious work which reads like a 
novel. A careful and technical delineation of her 
subject is accomplished through logical progression 
in a clear and sympathetic vein. There is no fencing 
with shadows in this book, as definite arguments by 
recognized authorities are advanced or refuted, and 
her conclusions are well supported. She is dealing 
with the young woman of today especially, and her 
elders, and she does not shy at speaking her language 
and smiling with her at some of the bogies of the past. 

Miss Goodsell’s book begins with a historical 
sketch of women from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent, when almost all the careers of civilization are 
open to them. She questions the system of higher 


education for women which exists today, in some 
respects, pronounces her verdict, and outlines her 
hopes for the future. 

In discussing college women and the marriage rate, 
Miss Goodsell explains that the lower marriage rate 
among college women is partly due to the individual- 
ization of modern women and to the growing accept- 
ance in public opinion of the desirability of economic 
independence of unmarried women. In questioning 
the disadvantages to society of celibacy among 
college women, she asks, “‘ When has society elected 
to measure the fruitfulness of individuals wholly in 
biological terms?” 

After weighing the evidence for and against sex 
differentiation in education, Miss Goodsell concludes 
that boys and girls should be educated as individuals 
rather than as members of either sex. From a social 
viewpoint she says of coeducation, “If men and 
women are to live and work, play and aspire together, 
they must grow into mutual understanding and 
respect. And this can best come about through a 
common education which reveals to each the strength 
and weakness, the aptitudes and limitations of each 
other.” 

In discussing cultural as opposed to vocational 
education she says of the present system, “ Neither 
the college of liberal arts nor the vocational college 
has yet convincingly shown the way by which cul- 
tural education may be infused with social purpose 
and efficiency and vocational education may be so 
enlarged in scope and significance as to become truly 
liberalizing to the mind.” 

Miss Goodsell speaks encouragingly of the future 
of codperative home and nursery service, which she 
expects will in time permit the professional woman 
to reénter the home. She emphasizes the need of 
society for socially trained women and suggests 
methods by which this training can better be ac- 
complished in schools and colleges. She lays the 
blame for the reputed faults of the young woman of 
today upon misunderstanding between her and her 
elders, and points out her need of improvement of the 
interests of leisure and of widening and deepening of 
social contacts through the medium of recreation. 
She indicates the value of health to the modern 
woman and the steps various institutions are taking 
to improve it. 

Finally, in summing up educational values, she 
says, “‘The future of the education of women in 
America is big with hope and promise. It is the 
author’s belief that the widening of opportunities for 
women, both educational and social, the gradual 
breaking down of the traditional conceptions of 
woman’s nature and woman’s sphere, will proceed 
without serious hindrance. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, the movement could be hastened as well as 
more intelligently directed were individuals im- 
mediately interested in women’s education to ex- 
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amine in a critical spirit their own educational 
philosophy respecting the larger purposes, the pro- 
cedures and the available means in the education of 
women to enable them to play a larger and more 
useful part in the life of the twentieth century.” 
JupirH CLARK. 


Roman, FrRepEertcK WILLIAM, Ph.D. The New Education 
in Europe. E. P. Dutton and Co., 1923. 


The purpose of this book may be understood from 
the opening sentence of the preface, “The present 
study is based on the belief that the only substantial 
hope of rescue in the present world crisis and the 
saving of even civilization itself depend upon the 
degree to which the creative thought that the coming 
generations may bring is applied to a continued and 
purposeful reconstruction of the modes of living.” 
Dr. Roman believes that a comparative study of the 
educational programmes and policies of the last 
decade for Great Britain, France, and Germany can 
be made to produce new values for the present and 
future generations, and that an insight into how the 
events of history are brought to a focus carries with 
it a certain knowledge as to how they may be con- 
trolled. 

In a careful historical study of the evolution of the 
educational history of each of these countries he 
traces the reasons for their present status, criticizes 
their faults, and outlines their hopes for the future. 
Of England he says that the greatest fault lies in the 
preponderance and domination of the private schools. 
He explains the failure to enforce the Fisher Act as 
being largely due to the impossibility of enforcing 
drastic changes in England. They come about 
through slow but certain evolution. He detects this 
slow progress in the English educational system, and 
a gratifying experimentation with modern educa- 
tional methods by private investigators. 

In Scotland Dr. Roman sees inadequacy of provi- 
sion, but an encouraging attitude toward the poor 
student, and compulsory attendance Jaws which 
have existed for more than four centuries. In Ire- 
land there is diversity of controlling interests, 
inadequacy, and, at present, confusion. 


The Lycée and the College take first place in 
France, according to the observations of Dr. Roman. 
Attendance is bad in the elementary schools because 
the laws are not enforced. The children of the 
poorer classes are employed from an early age, and 
in the country districts the opinion still prevails that 
for the cultivation of the ground instruction is not 
necessary. It is difficult at present to tell whether 
French education is moving toward progress or 
reaction, but there is a decided democratic trend 
toward “L’Ecole Unique,” led by les Compagnons, a 
group of progressive young men who are determined 
to see realized the ideals for which they fought in the 
war. 

The most graphic picture presented is in the 
analysis of the German systems, past and present. 
Dr. Roman uses the Germans as an object lesson, 
saying with regard to the attitude of the Allies, 
“The Allied Nations seem to realize only dimly the 
errors in the German system. Four years after the 
Armistice we can say with complete confidence that 
not one of them shows any signs of profiting by 
Germany’s mistakes. On the contrary, they are mak- 
ing no small amount of effort to imitate her follies.” 

He explains the tragedy of the German people 
largely in educational terms, saying, ““The Germans 
were an intelligent, industrious and good-hearted 
people. In an evil day they fell upon irresponsible 
leadership, and their very efficiency became the most 
powerful instrument in forging their ruin. ‘ 
Centralized control reached its zenith in the organiza- 
tion of the German Empire.” 

Of the conditions since the revolution, he says, 
“Since the revolution every type of German educa- 
tion can show progress in the direction of democ- 
racy, and a wider and deeper dissemination of 
knowledge among the people.” However, owing to 
the unsettled condition of the republic, it is hard to 
foretell the fate of the new system. 

The last portion of the book is devoted to a com- 
parison of medical inspection and general welfare, 
sex education, and organization, in the various 
countries under discussion. 

JupITH CLARK. 
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FEBRUARY 8, 1924 


(From The Boston Transcript) 


Above all controversy 
Celestial beauty glows; 
Called to Death’s final mercy 
Our leatler goes. 


From earth’s hard heart come rushing 
Sorrow and honor twined. 

A rain of tears is hushing 

The angry wind. 


O Zion gates uplifted 

As to the opaline, 

Splendor from shadows rifted 
He enters in! 


Like soaring lights auroral 

The glad crusader souls 

Greet him with cheer and choral 
And banneroles; 


But while heaven’s welcome blesses 
His past with harpsichord 

And clarion, on he presses 

To seek his Lord 


And lay at the Cross of Disaster 
That draws the world to its gleam 
At the white pierced feet of the Master 
His white pierced dream. 
KATHARINE LEE Bates. 


CHILDREN FROM MANY LANDS 


In hearts too young for enmity 
There lives the way to make men free; 
When children’s friendships are world wide, 
New ages will be glorified. 
Let child love child and strife will cease. 
Disarm the hearts, for that is peace. 
Erne, Bua Jorpan, 
Junior Red Cross News. 


With this verse for inspiration, the National Child 
Welfare Association has issued a set of ten beautiful 
posters, 11 x 14 inches, printed in six colors, showing 
the children of ten nations at work or play, dressed 
in native costumes and surrounded by character- 
istic scenery. With each picture is an appropriate 
verse telling of the lovable and attractive traits of 
the children of each land. Among them is happy 
Enrico from sunny Italy, Pedro bowing with true 


Spanish courtesy, sturdy Jakob skating on his Dutch 
canal, English Peggy digging away at her geography 
lesson, dour little Gretchen from Germany, and our 
own happy American boys and girls welcoming 
them all. 


Tren Posters 1x Srx Coutors For $1.00 


For nursery or schoolroom walls and for chil- 
dren’s pageants especially, it makes an instant ap- 
peal. The National Council for Prevention of War 
recognizing in these posters an unusual opportunity 
to spread the message of good will in the hearts of 
children everywhere has arranged for the printing of 
an edition of 12,000 sets in order to offer them at 
$1.00 each. Orders may be sent either to the Coun- 
cil office in Washington or to the National Child 
Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 








WASHINGTON FUND CAMPAIGN 


TO-DAY AND 


N July 1, 1921, our Association opened its 
Headquarters Building in Washington to serve 
four distinct purposes: first, as National Head- 
quarters for the many lines of work of the Associa- 
tion; second, as a center for members when they are 
in Washington; third, as an aid to codperation with 
other national organizations; fourth, as a center for 
international relationships. We are naturally anx- 
ious to know how far we have advanced in accom- 
plishing these purposes during what must necessarily 
have been our most difficult years. 

Have the Branches felt order and efficient action 
through the centralization of all Association business 
in the Headquarters in Washington? The Executive 
Secretary, the Educational Secretary, the Assistant 
Treasurer, the American Headquarters of the Inter- 
national Federation have all been moved here. Peo- 
ple wishing information can now get it from Head- 
quarters. The great file with its 19,000 names is 
useful to all working committees. Seven rooms 
provide office space for the eleven members of the 
Headquarters staff. In addition the “rest room” is 
serving temporarily as the busy office of the Washing- 
ton Fund Committee and its two assistants. 

A great map with 270 multicolored pins, showing 
Branches large and small, 250 old and 20 new ones, 
charts vividly the numerical growth of the Associa- 
tion. 

The branch circles for study of international and 
educational questions show an intellectual vitality 
which justifies the confidence and recognition lately 
won from the Laura Spelman-Rockefeller Foundation 
which has made a grant toward the support of our 
work on the problems of the Pre-School Age and 
Klementary Education. 

What does Headquarters mean to visiting mem- 
bers? During the past year more than seven hundred 
members of the Association from outside of Washing- 
ton were Club guests. Women with important na- 
tional interests use the Club House constantly. 
Mrs. Mabel Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney-General 
of the United States; Miss Lucille Atcherson, the 
United States Government’s only woman diplomat; 
Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau; 
Miss Louise Stanley, Chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economics; Mrs. Maud Wood Park of the League of 
Women Voters; Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins of the Na- 
tional Congress for Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations; Mrs. Thomas Winter of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs—all these are our 
familiar friends. 

Of our coéperation with other national organiza- 
tions there is no question, We have taken our place 


TO-MORROW 


among them, and have been quickened by these 
contacts. We are working with the Association of 
American Colleges, the National Association of Deans 
of Women, the National Council of Women, the 
Intercollegiate Bureau of Vocational Information, the 
Association to Aid Scientific Research by Women, 
The National Education Association, the American 
Council on Education, and the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee. The last represents 
seventeen national organizations of women _ in- 
terested in federal legislation. Its subcommittees 
often select our Club House for their meetings and 
confer over the luncheon table. Members of the 
League of Women Voters and of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, whose Headquarters are in 
our vicinity, also often use our Club. Our service 
to such groups will have yet more influence in the 
future, as other organizations are, like ourselves, 
opening headquarters in the National Capital. 

Last, but not least, the Headquarters is the home 
of our work for the cause of education and of inter- 
national understanding. Both Headquarters and 
Club have their part in this. Besides the direct work 
of the Executive Secretary and of the Educational 
Secretary and the fact that the International Federa- 
tion Headquarters in the United States are now here, 
we have had as guests and speakers such representa- 
tive people as the Honorable James J. Davis, Secre- 
tary of Labor; Lady Franklin, Miss Helen Fraser and 
Miss Adelaide Mercer of England; Madame Jezekel of 
France; Frau Schreiber of Germany; and Princess 
Borghese of Italy. At afternoon teas we have en- 
joyed such guests as Madame Bryn, wife of the 
Norwegian Minister, whose daughter has attended 
Wellesley ; Madame Peter, wife of the Swiss Minister; 
and Madame Wroblewska, wife of the Polish Minis- 
ter. There was also the brilliant reception to Dame 
Margaret Lloyd George, with its more than a thou- 
sand guests. The Welsh Peace Delegation, Mrs. 
Peter Hughes Griffiths, Miss Mary Ellis and Miss 
Elined Prys, bringing their petition for the abolish- 
ment of war, were recently entertained at dinner. 
Mrs. Hope Hogg, Warden of the University of Man- 
chester, came to consult about organizing in England 
what will correspond to our National Association of 
Deans of Women. As Crosby Hall in London, the 
American University Women’s Paris Club, and our 
own Washington Headquarters and Club become 
better known as centers of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, all three must prepare for 
increasing numbers of foreign visitors. Branches 
might sometime be able to arrange for these dis- 
tinguished guests to speak in other parts of the 
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country. We are also coéperating with the Inter- 
national Federation in the international exchange of 
lecturers and students. 

There have been four Educational Round Table 
Conferences, planned by Mrs. Bernard; one on 
Psychological Clinics, conducted by our Association 
Vice-President, Dr. Helen Thompson Woolley; one 
on the Antioch Educational Experiment, by Presi- 
dent Arthur Morgan; and two on the Dalton Plan, by 
Dr. Kimmins of London and by Miss Helen Park- 
hurst of New York. 

It is not generally known that the city of Washing- 
ton offers unusually fine opportunities for graduate 
study, both for foreigners and for Americans, in the 


fields of economic history, science, politics and gov- 
ernment. The Bureau of Education is now bringing 
out a publication showing these advantages. We 
hope that we may later have a group of scholars and 
fellows resident in our National Club such as there 
now is in the Paris Club, and as the English hope will 
be the case at Crosby Hall. 

We believe in the future of our Washington Head- 
quarters and Club House. With a firm financial 
foundation stone, the golden keys of friendship and 
hospitality, and the inspiration of a common na- 
tional and international purpose, we may pass con- 
fidently towards our larger and richer future. 

Louise KINGSLEY. 


PLAN OF CAMPAIGN ORGANIZATION 


1. GENERAL STATEMENT. The campaign to com- 
plete the Washington Fund before the April Con- 
vention is being carried on vigorously in order that 
the recommendation of the Portland Convention to 
free the Headquarters and Club House at 1634 Eye 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., of all obligation 
against it may be accomplished and that at least 
$200,000 may be raised in cash or in pledges by that 
time. 

The delays incident to setting up a trusteeship of 
the monies to be raised and determining the mana- 
gerial and financial responsibility of the resident 
members in relation to the Association, have short- 
ened the time in which the campaign can be actively 
carried on, but now that these essential steps have 
heen taken, individual effort is asked of every member 
of the Association. 

A good start has been made. President Reinhardt 
has carried to more than forty Branches the story of 
the Association’s activities and aims, and of its plan 
to raise the Washington Fund. She has created such 
an enthusiasm for housing the Association’s activities 
in its own Headquarters Building that the success of 
the campaign seems assured. 

Miss Kerr, the Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, has also played an important part in securing 
the pledges already in hand, through addresses before 
eleven Branches, two sectional conferences, and two 
state meetings. 

The Treasurer’s office is organized to act for the 
Trustees in receiving pledges and checks and in send- 
ing out receipts. The Trustees will hold the monies 
for purchase and are pledged to execute the instruc- 
tions of the donors. 

Now is the time for concentrated effort on the part 
of individuals, Branches and affiliated universities to 
raise the Washington Fund for financing a home for 
the diversified and developing national and interna- 
tional Association work, and to spread its influence 
through the avenues of mutual understanding and 
friendliness, furthered by hospitality. Headquarters 


would be barren without the Club. The Club would 
lack motive without Headquarters. 


2. CAMPAIGN ORGANIZATION. List of Committees: 
Honorary Committee (see page 30) 


Washington Fund Committee 


Mrs. Walter DuB. Brookings, Chairman 
Mrs. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, ex officio 
Miss Mina Kerr, ex officio 

Miss Margaret B. Merrill 

Major Julia Stimson 

Mrs. Frank C. Wilkins 

Miss Marie Obernauer 

Miss Helen W. Atwater 

Mrs. Alvin E. Dodd 

Mrs. Frank White 

Miss Elizabeth Dean 


Sections Committee 


The ten Sectional Directors, and members 
in Washington to care for sectional problems 
and correspondence. 


Branches Committee 


A representative of each Branch of the 
Association. 


3. CONTRIBUTIONS AND PLepGEs. Fach Branch 
has been given a quota to raise, representing its 
proportion of the total amount. Branches may 
raise their quota in any way deemed best. An 
average of $14.00 per member would bring the sum re- 
quired. Some cannot give this amount. Every one 
can give something. ‘To reach our goal many must 
give more. When the Fund is complete, all national 
members of the Association automatically become non- 
resident members of the Club. 

A subscription blank is enclosed. Fill it speedily, 
attach check payable to Trustees of the Washington 
Fund, A. A. U. W., and mail to Headquarters, A. A. 
U. W., 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Marian KINNEY BROOKINGS. 
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THE FOUNDERS’ 


The Founders’ Book will be kept permanently in 
the Headquarters and Club House and will contain 
among other things a roster of the names of all con- 
tributors to the Washington Fund both individuals 
and organizations. All who give are Founders. 

Persons giving $5,000 or more will be known as 
Patrons; persons giving $1,000-$5,000 will be known 
as Benefactors; persons giving $500-$1,000 will be 
known as Donors; persons giving $100-$500 will be 
known as Contributors. 


BOOK 


Any Branch making a gift becomes a Founder 
Branch. Branches with 75 per cent of the members 
contributing will be enrolled as follows: Patron Branch, 
if full quota is doubled; Benefactor Branch, if full 
quota is increased by 75 per cent; Donor Branch, if 
quota is increased by 50 per cent; Contributor Branch, 
if full quota is given. 

Gifts “In Memoriam” will receive special recogni- 
tion. Giftsin honorof early members and other friends 
of the education of women are especially desired. 


THE ASSOCIATION’S GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


This includes the General Officers, Committees, 
Sectional Directors, Executive Secretary, Educa- 
tional Secretary, Treasurer, office supplies, journal, 
and dues paid to other organizations such as the 
International Federation, etc. 

At its meeting in November, 1923, the Board of 
Directors of the Association approved a budget of 
$24,152.49 to cover the general association activities 


from November 1, 1923, to May 31, 1924, the end 
of the Association’s fiscal year. Up to January 31, 
1924, $8,725.33 of this budget had been expended. 
Thus the activities are being conducted well within 
the sum authorized by the Board. The income of the 
Association is holding up to the estimate made by 
the Board in November so that there will be no 
deficit the balance of this fiscal year. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT 


A. A. U. W. BALANCE SHEET 


The following balance sheet as of January 31, 1924, shows the status of the Association at that date: 


Assets 


Real Estate, Original Cost................ 


Furniture, Fixtures, Alterations, Original Cost 


Balance Due on Bond Subscription. ......... 8, 


$218,799.74 


Cash and Securities........ $64,592.81 
Due Life Membership Fund 


from General Fund...... 15,000.00 


$79,592.81 


$79,592 .81 - 


$165,000 .00 


50,292 . 24 


$298,392.55 


Liabilities 
Mortgage and Bonds on Real 
Pe ere 
Bonds Donated for Washing- 
cee nen nacnees 


$182,950.00 


650 .00 


7.50 Temporary Loans of Indi- 
ER eer ee re 


Book Equity in the Property 


6,000 .00 
29,199.74 


$218,799 . 74 


General Fund $6,051.88 


Headquarters 
Accounts... 3,922.15 

Washington 

; 0 6,473 .92 
Life Member- 

ship Fund.. 18,824.12 
Memorial 

Funds...... 40,352.69 
Club Funds, 

General... . 3,502 . 24 


Club Funds, 
Special Gifts 465.81 


$79,592 .81 





$79,592.81 


$298,392 .55 
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FELLOWSHIP FUNDS 


On January 31, 1924, the principal of the Life 
Membership Fund was $18,986.00, and the principal 
of the Memorial Funds was $39,757.08. All stipends 
to scholars for this period have been paid. Of the 
principal of the Life Membership Fund $15,000 has 
heen transferred to the General Fund to meet deficits 


occurring in the past. The successful accomplish- 
ment of the present campaign for the Washington 
Fund will make possible the repayment of this 
sum. 

Mrs. A. Ross Hitt, 


Treasurer. 


CLUB 


In contemplation of the arrangement whereby 
resident members assume responsibility for manage- 


' ment of the Club House and for any deficit in its 


operation, an audit of the Club House was author- 
ized, and was made by R. G. Rankin & Co., Certified 
Public Accountants of Washington, D. C. The 
following extract from the auditor’s report is based 
upon his examination of the Club’s operation for the 
eighteen months’ period from May 31, 1922, to No- 
vember 30, 1923: 


The following table shows the anticipated net earnings 
of the club house section for the year 1924, without in- 
cluding any rent charge to the National Association for 
the rooms it at present occupies for headquarters purposes 
and without including any receipts from nonresidents on 
account of life memberships and dues at present running 
to the National Association at about $4,500.00. It does, 
however, anticipate payment of the full $25.00 per year 


dues from each resident member (only $20.00 of which is 
now credited directly to clubhouse account). 





IE Inne cccccsccnecnceancnes $10,625 .00 
Miscellaneous Income..................-. 600.00 
Become from: Teeans. ......ccccccccccccccs 14,500.00 
Total Income, exclusive of Restaurant....... $25,725 .00 
Deduct: 
House Expenses........ $15,000.00 
Loss on Restaurant... .. 3,600 .00 
_—— 18,600.00 
Estimated Net Earnings before rent......... $7,125 .00 





(Signed) R. G. Rankin & Co. 
During January and February, 1924, receipts of Club 
House, including dues, exceeded expenditures by $1,427.12. 
As Club dues for this period amounted to $686.00, the net 
gain on operations at Club was $741.12. 
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Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 


Madame Helmer H. Bryn 
Mlle. M. Mespoulet 

Dr. Caroline F. E. Spurgeon 
Miss Johanne Stockholm 
Miss Grace Abbott 


Mrs. Wm. W. Guth 
Dr. Alice Hamilton 


Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris 
Dr. Abraham Flexner 
Mrs. George Gellhorn 


Miss Lucy J. Newton 

. Mrs. J. J. O'Connor 
Mrs. Edgerton Parsons 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park 
Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain 


Miss Jane Addams 

Mrs. J. J. Albright 

Dr. D. R. Anderson 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews 
Sister M. Antonio 

Miss Lucille Atcherson 
Mrs. Henry A. Beck 

Miss Anne Dudley Blitz 
Mrs. Gutzon Borglum 

Dr. Frances S. Bradley 
Miss S. P. Breckinridge 
Dr. Marion L. Burton 

Dr. P. L. Campbell 

Dr. W. W. Campbell 

Dr. Samuel C. Capen 

Miss Ada Comstock 

Mrs. Queen Ferry Coonley 
Dr. Steven P. Duggan 

Dr. E. D. Eaton 

Miss Shirley Farr 


Miss Caroline Hazard 

Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer 
Mrs. Walker D. Hines 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover 

Miss Caroline L. Humphrey 
Miss Olive Jones 

Dr. Robert L. Kelly 

Mrs. Robert Lansing 

Miss Gail Laughlin 

Mrs. E. O. Leatherwood 
Mrs. William Mather Lewis 
Dr. Charles R. Mann 

Mrs. C. A. Martin 

Dr. John C. Marriam 

Miss Maude Miner 

Mrs. William V. Moody 
Mrs. Herbert J. Moore 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore 

Dr. Henry N. MacCracken 
Dr. J. R. McCain 

Dr. William A. Neilson 


Miss Ellen F. Pendleton 
Miss Louise Pound 
Mrs. E. P. Quain 

Sister Raphael 


Mrs. Marvin B. Rosenberry 


Dr. Florence A. Sabin 

Dr. Louise Stanley 

Dr. Henry S. Suzallo 

Miss Marian Talbot 

Mrs. Henry M. Thompson 
Dr. Martha Tracy 

Mrs. F. M. Warren 

Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins 
Miss Agnes E. Wells 

Miss Georgia L. White 
Dr. Ray L. Wilbur 

Mrs. Mabel W. Willebrandt 
Mrs. Lucy Madeira Wing 
Mrs. T. C. Winter 

Miss Mary E. Woolley 
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The extracts printed below, taken from letters 
and telegrams received in response to the invitations 
to membership on the Honorary Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Washington Fund Campaign, speak 


to us of interest and good will. Several who could 
not serve expressed cordial support. Of especial 
interest to members of the Association of long stand- 
ing are the messages from past presidents. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS 


“Cordial wishes for success of your splendid 
plans.”—Laura Drake Gill. 

(Miss Gill’s letter says: “It is my physical in- 
ability to cope with mail that has led me to cut 
every official and social relationship. Only so can 
my very charming sunset be managed with tran- 
quillity and peace.’’) 


“T have never accepted position on committee 
without working, but I cannot work now. If you 
wish to use my name under such circumstances, you 
may do so.”—Jessie Bradwell Helmer. 


“Will serve as requested. Prefer to be named as 
endorsing the plans.”—Marion Talbot. 


“T believe absolutely in clubhouse and _head- 
quarters program.”—Mrs. Marvin B. Rosenberry. 


“Will gladly accept membership and service on 
Committee.”—Mrs. Philip North Moore. 


“Happy to accept appointment.”—Jane Addams. 

“Delighted to go on Honorary Committee. ’’—Car- 
oline F. E. Spurgeon. 

(Table from Dr. Caroline Spurgeon, president of 
the International Federation of University Women.) 


“Glad to accept honor of membership on Com- 
mittee with principle described in your telegram and 
wish you success.”"-—W. W. Campbell, University of 
California. 

“Happy to allow my name to be used.””—Abraham 


Flexner. 


“You have my best wishes for the success of the 
campaign and assurances that I shall help when- 
ever I can do so.”—Annie J. Cannon. 


“T am wholly in sympathy with the undertaking 
and I shall be glad to render any assistance in my 
power.”—Sister Raphael, Trinity College. 


“With cordial good wishes for your success.”— 
Charlotte Kellogg (Mrs. Vernon Kellogg) 


“T consider it a special privilege to take part in 
the furtherance of this important cause.”—Madame 
Helmer H. Bryn. 


“T will be very glad indeed to serve on the Hon- 
orary Committee and wish you every success in 
your drive.”—Dr C. R. Mann. 


“I shall be glad to have you use my name as a| 
member of an honorary committee related to the 
campaign program of the American Association of 
University Women. With good wishes for your) 
success in this work.”—John C. Meriam. 


“Am in hearty sympathy with the object of your 
campaign and shall be glad to help in any way I 
can,” —Mrs. Gutzon Borglum. 


“Heartily in sympathy with Washington head- 
quarters movement.” —Cora H. Coolidge. 


“Accept with pleasure. Best wishes.”—Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, Leland Stanford, Jr. University. 


? 


“Accept with pleasure.’’—Caroline Hazard. 


“Glad to accept.”—T. L. Campbell, University of} 
Oregon. 


“‘T have very much at heart the success of the club- 
house.”’—Lucy Madeira Wing. 


“T accept with appreciation.’’-—Samuel P. Capen, 
University of Buffalo. 





